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A CRITIQUE OF THE CHINESE NOTIONS AND 
PRACTICE OF FILIAL PIETY. 
Read before the Conference of Canton Missionaries, April, 1878. (enlaree’). 
By Rev. Exnest Fasper, OF THE RHENISH Mission. 
(Continued from Vol. IX. Page 418). 


SOME INTRODUCTORY MATTER. 


_ the author of the Canon of filial picty, the Chinese erities 
disagree among themselves. Commonly Tsang Tsz is said to be 
the writer of the book, though Confucius is regarded as the author of 
the contents. Confucius had discussed the subject with his disciple, 
who’ is said to have been particularly qualificd for it; and Tsang, after 
having received the instruction, put it into writing. Other critics 
maintain that a disciple would not have called himself Zsz, and his 
master by his childname Tehung-ni. (see com. to chapter I.) 
The Han catalogue, mentions 11 works by different authors on 
the Canon, {J F# and oJy HF FE included; but there is no where a 
record which gives the names of its traditional interpreters from the 
time of Confucius down to the Han dynasty #3 % 4 ## as is 
the case with all other canonical works. This absence of tradition forms 
one important reason to some critics for doubting the authenticity of 
the Canon. It is said to be one of the works which came down from 
the 70 disciples of Confucius, of which jf fi] RR FE collected 131, 
and ought to be one of the chapters of the Li-ki, like the (§ ## and 
others, only that the work calls itself Canon, is divided in chapters, ete. 
We have here, however, not sufficient ground to decide in favour 
of Confucius, or Tsang Tsz, or of some one else. My own opinion is 
rather against both Confucius and Tsang Tsz, (see remarks to 
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chapter .) As I am collecting all the materials bearing on 
Confucius and his immediate disciples, I hope to be able to give a 
definite opinion at another time. 

At the burning of books by the emperor of ZTshin, the Canon of 
filial piety had been hidden by Yen Tchi #§ #, whose son 4 
brought it to light again. This is said to be the modern text } X, 
commonly said to have come down from %j #8, and to have been 
commented on by ff} 5¢. In the wall of the house of Confucius, 3& 
tf, a copy had also been hid, together with other classic books, by a 
descendant of the Saint. Though Ahung Gan-kwoh, FU @ fA, in 
presenting the transcript of those recovered tablets to the emperor 
(97 3. c.), did not present this Canon, yet it is commonly stated, that 
the ancient text has come down from Liau Huen and 


that the commentary upon it is by Khung Gan-kwoh himself. A 


great deal of discussion has been going on about the two texts, to the 
disgust even of the authors of the imperial catalogue. The records 
of the Sui [¥j #, already call the ancient text an imposture, #§. In 
the year 719, a commission presided over by # Sn #§%, investigated the 
matter, and gave 12 reasons for the ancient text in the critic of 
Chting. Another commission, however, superintended by WE 8, 
decided against Khung. From that time the ancient text went into 
oblivion, and the modern text met with general acceptance, until 
Tchu Tsz RF F, revived the quarrel.* The ancient text was in 22 
chapters, whereas the modern is in 18, It is said that the differ- 
ences betiveen the two texts are very trifling. The division of the 
chapters is accounted for in this way, that the chapter = > has been 
divided into two, also 7%, then etc., has been one 
chapter, ete. 

The present text contains 1903 characters; the old, it is ‘said 
contained 1872, the whole difference in the number of characters 
(other writings) is about 400. 


The edition # $* JF #, the text and commentary of which 
have been used for this paper, is an imperial edition by the emperor 
Huen tsung, 3g (origin. Y) 3: of the Shang dynasty. He reigned 
713-755 a.p. The work first appeared in the emperor’s tenth year, 
723; a revised edition followed in 743, which was cut in stone in 750. 
This Shang edition formed two books. 

In the time of Jf ZB, 998-1003 of the Sung dynasty, Ying Ving 
Ih # enlarged it to three books. No regard is paid to the ancient 


and ie both emended ( the Canon of Filial Piety, but each of them 
differently, Ar ; a counter criticism is given by iW in . 
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and modern text. All different readings are however, appended to 
the chapters in the edition given in -- = $ if ff. 

The imperial catalogue speaks of 20 different works on the Canon 
of filial piety numbering in all 70 books (#). 


EXTRACTS FROM ME He, nook 1360 of 


This is a work by [ot ff, though called an explanation, it gives 
only desultory and detached notes of more or less value, but no 
continuous commentary. I have selected only a few remarks from 
this work which seemed to me of some interest. 

The Canon is supposed to be the genuine work of Confucius 
himself. But why has the Saint called it the Canon of filial piety ? 

The Showh Wen explains the character #, as serving well father 
and mother, from old, abridge, and son, the son supporting, 3, the 
old. I-ya says: good towards father and mother is #. According 
to the Canon itself, 4 means 7 = 3 rearing, nursing. These 
explanations appear in the time of the Han. The character ¥ is first 
mentioned in the Canon of Yao (Shu I, 12), where it is said of Shun, 
that he ¥ if LJ #, kept harmony by filial piety, with his wicked 
father, mother and brother. The word is said to have been formed in 
the time of the yellow emperor, i #, and made of double import- 
ance, i #f, by Yao and Shun. (It is certainly remarkable, that by 
the above quoted short sentence, # is made the fundamental principle 
of statesmanship in. the very penning of the organisation of the 
Chinese state.) 

The character for Canon §f, is from $% silk, the warp of a web; 
also the constant law ‘# 3, of ancient and modern times, which ought 
to be followed, the great way Je fi. 

Filial piety is called $8 in the book itself, see chapter III. No 
one of the other classics is called so in any of them, they are always 
referred to as fff records, traditions. 

The Canon of filial piety is quoted* in the yg Zf, Han shu, in 
in Ts‘ai Yung (a. pv. 133-192) on the calendar, in & 
# Chronicle of Mr. Lui (chapter |F 38 charecters) and 
in the the first Chinese history, chapter fR, also in the 
Shwoh Wen. The first commentary is written by Ching §f, the 
objections that this is not Fe ge 127-200, but his fF # descendant, 
Jy fa], are discussed and decided in favour of the latter scholar. One 


#In the Canon chapter VII, the same expressions are used as Tso chuen X, 25; 2 by 
-f- kK AX but they are given as originated from -f- ie but all is attributed to 
and not to x in his treatise # answers the objecti n 


taken from this instance against the Canon of filial piety, by pointing out simi- 
larities with other classics. The Han catalogue quotes the same \senteme 


writing and not 
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of the objections referred to, is, that Hang-sching distinguishes six 
~ heavens, but the Com. to the Canon of filial piety, says in one place 
that Shang-ti is only another name for heaven. 

Pan-Ku’s & 3 (92 a. pv.) says, that the Canon of filial piety 
' was written by Confucius, after the Spring and Autumn, and as a 
supplement to its doctrines #4 Hj 2 Fc HE 4, to which other writers 
of the Han dynasty agree. Of Confucius a word is quoted: @ 7 # 
“my mind is in the Spring and Autumn”, the 
conduct in the Canon of Filial piety.” In the 4 tt Be 
however, a somewhat different chapter of: this quotation is given ; 


there it runs: 

In the Canon, the phrase 4% # is used nine times. It has 
reference to the preservation of one’s own body as a duty of filial 
piety. In the ten chapters of Tsang Tsz (text and translation of them 
_ will be given soon after this) the phrase occurs 18 times. 

In Fe RY AB, chapter 60, Confucius is quoted as saying that # is 
the beginning of virtue #§ Z 4%, brotherly precedence is its order FX, 
belief f#, its richness JZ, devotion (loyalty) its correctness, 
Sin ZB (the name of Tsang Tsz) is in the centre of the four virtues. 

The character # occurs 22 times in the Canon. It is derived 
from read de, and 3%; also means the is only added for 
the sake of clearness, The old dictionary $% 4% explains it by ¥## to 
caution, to arouse,—i. e. [i 4, to give constantly, fair 
attention to oneself, not daring to become lazy and dissipated A ik Ks 
3%, Tk HE 4. As a posthumous title, the meaning is, according to the 
J) carly and late, to be reserved; is called hing FR 
Fi fy. ‘This hits the meaning in the classic; not the common 
explanation of Z a feeling of respect in the heart; 
but it is active, ¥¢ BF, as shown in the specified services for the father 
and for the prince. 

From the saying of Mencius, “the reality of 
humanity is to serve the parents” the conclusion is drawn, that 
humanity and filial piety are the same thing. According to Anal. 
I. 2, filial piety is the basis of humanity, and the superior man tends 
to the root; if the basis is established, then the way (tao) will be 
produced. Those who are filial and brotherly will seldom offend 
against their superiors and will never be fond of disturbances. From 
the above it is taken as granted that to be unfilial is to be inhumane. 

Confucius said: The filial piety of the common people (without 
rank or office) does not go beyond the care for the body, and econo- 
mical consumption in order to provide for the parents BA ZH” 
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& Mencius’ saying, in regard to the 
five things which are by the common people considered as unfilial 
(see M. IV, I xxx, 1-5) comes to the same pont #OAA ME 

It is expressly stated that the sacrifice to the deceased really 
means to nourish their spirits. The Kwang Yo says 4, 


RAS L CREF LOGGER 
Asa proof the Ode (Shi IV I (i) LX) is quoted from BE 9% #% #2 
to the end. 
“ Blessing is sent down abundantly, 
Blessing is sent down in large measure; 
Our deportment is elegant, 
_ They (the spirits) are intoxicated and satiated, 
They return happiness and emoluments for it. 
(Dr. Legge differs.) 
The above translation is authorized by the explanation of the 


meaning of these lines, which runs: TE 
BE 7 LA Two lines below, the phrase is used 
£% Fil) § 2% Z if sacrificed to, the demons enjoy it. 


Inthe Li-ki, chapter it is said; Everything not 
filial is produced by want of love, and want of love is produced by 
not clearly understanding the rites of mourning and of. sacrifices. 
By means of the rites of mourning and sacrifice, love is taught. This 
sentence, as it stands, would make us believe that filial piety consisted 
only in the relation to the deceased ; there is, however, no other love 
acknowledged but that to the departed. The Canon of filial piety 
keeps free from such eccentricities. 


A work of great pretension appeared by Imperial orders in the 
Hang-hi period, with the title an amplification of 
the Canon of filial piety in 100 books, #, bound in 32 Vols. Vol. I, 
contains the prefaces and an index, the arrangement is explained fff 
£% 2 FR, the so-called five kinds of filial piety, JF #, are made the 
principle of the divisions (see the Canon, chapters II-VI). The 
explanations in this Vol. I, are nothing but mere extracts from the 
Commentary of Ying Ving JfH 63. We find the peculiar names for 
the filial piety of the emperor as #f, readiness, expressing his virtue 
to organize the empire, his beneficence to reach all things, that begin- 
ning and end are completely ready. Of princes, it is called ff, 
because they take up the pattern (veyu/a) from the emperor—but we 
look in vain for the names for filial piety of governors etc.; and 
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find the commentary has also no such names. I feel, however, 
extremly happy to be in a position to help an Imperial CBinese produc- 
tion somewhat in the knowledge of Chinese, by referring to Li-ki 
chapter 28 and where the filial piety of governors is” 
called 9%, praise; of graduates %, informed, searched out; and of 
common people 7§ feeding.* The text of the first six chapters of the 
Canon is then given and some remarks upon it. Under the heading 
#2 an explanation is given of the meaning of # and of 
and there are given in extenso the sayings of a great many scholars on 
the Canon and on filial piety. 

All the above expositions are counted as prolegomena 4 - Ff. 

The book I begins with the development of the sense of utmost 
virtue #F 7 f§ > RH. This highest virtue, the Imperial Majesty pleases 
to call {£, humanity. The reader will be astonished, in comparing 
chapter XIII. of the Canon, to find nothing whatsoever of {¢. All 
passages of the classics referring to {© are then given, and full 
explanations added; but the Sung philosophers are favoured exclusively. 
There is the clue to the above imperial eisegesis, and to the tendency of 
all imperial bookmaking of the Hang-hi period. | 

Book IT gives extensive quotations from the compilation called 


PE As i. ete. (The mystic figures on the origin of 


nature, and the practical duties of filial piety, brought here into such 
near connection by the pleasure of His Imperial Majesty, present such 
a contrast that the author of the Canon, would certainly not keep from 
laughing, if he could see it). 

Books III—VI give to righteousness, propriety, wisdom and 
faith {#, the same treatment as to 6. 

Books VII and VIII give an enlargement to the sense of the — 
important way ¥% 34, which begins with the number five, the virtues, 
relations, elements ete. Then the relation of father and son is 
treated in the same way of putting quotations together. It must 
seem strange to all not matter-of-course-worshippers of a Chinese 
Imperial majesty, to find that after all the show of learning and 
perspiration, the matter is not exhausted at all. From Mencius, for 
example, only one sentence is given, viz., that humanity has to exist 


# Remark. Inthe Li-kiit is said #§ which is explainea 


3 2 BF, agreement with the Tao, no opposition to the relationship. Those 


five names are quoted from a work i® wh 32. It is further said that # and w 
have had the same pronunciation and were used promiscue. Kwang-ya, see 


& BE 677 a. | 


+ Thai-Kih-Thu, text and Tchu-His, commentary in Chinese, translations in Mandchu 
and German, introduction and remarks, has been edited by Georg von der 
Geabelentz, Dresden, 1876, R. v. Zahn Schlosastrasec, 22. 
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between father and son & ZF 4 Ff 4, VII, 6; XXIV, 2; comp. 
Lehnbegriff, des Mencius §§ 140-142 and 276-293. Sentences of the 
beloved Sung philosophers follow them, and after them some extracts 
from works on history. 

Book IX treats of prince and minister; X of elder and younger 
brothers. 

Book XI of husband and wife; XII of friends, and as appendix, 
of teacher and pupils. 

Book XIII enlarges the sense of Py 4E Z HE (Canon of 
filial piety chapter I), where education springs from. <A sentence of 
Tsang-Tsz, says it is from filial piety. Here, however, it is traced 
back to propriety (customs). Book XIV goes on with this subject; 
XV and XVI are occupied with music. Music is brought in 
connection with thunder, (hear, hear!) and said to be invented for 
sacrificial purposes, (the meaning is however not “a sacrifice of 
time.”) see I-king diagram. 

Books XVII and XVIII speak of odministritien be; AIX and 
XX of punishment Jfj; Books XXI—LXXYV treat of the filial piety of 
the emperor, K FF 2 #, and are subdivided into XX—XLI love to 
parents, and XLII—-LXXYV respect to parents. Each has again 
minor divisions. 
| Book XXI on love to the parents in general; XXIT on early 
teaching Ft ig 3; AATIT on equal affection (to all the children) # 
; XXIV carnestness im respect to friends ZE; XXV 
attachment to the nine kinds of relatives, and as appendix, on giving 
merit to old (servants) §j #§; XAVI of the organisation of minister’s 
works, they are one body with the ruler 73 Fi J; XXVII on 
regarding it as important to keep the orders ff SF 4; XXVIII on 
loving the subjects 3 Fj #F ; and, as appendix, on loving things (pro- 
ductions) 3 #; XXIX—XXXI exhortation to cultivate the fields 
and mulberry-trees, jt § 4%; and as appendix, the emperor’s own 
example for agricultural labour, #% BJ} ; XXXII—XXXV slight 
taxation and as appendix, statistics of houses and popula- 
tion, and of occupations FR 7%; AXAVI and XXXVII 
readiness against calamities and searcity [XJ NAXVIIT and 
XXXIX on diminishing of punishments 44 Ffj #j, and as appendix, 
to outwit robbers Gf %#; XL and XLI of sympathy with the frontier 
guards, {ff fiE By, because they are far away from their homes. 

We now come to the other subdivision. . Book XLII treats of 
respect to parents in general; Books XLIII and XLIV of service to 
heaven and earth XLV—XLVII, of taking ancestors 
as a law z& pz. We read here at the beginning, tracing the 
pepenty of f hing it must have its origin # AX in the merits of the 
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ancestors and in the virtue of the fore-fathers. Books XLVIII—L 
of offering splendid sacrifices at the round hill and in the bright 
hall, BE; LI—LIII of being strict in regard to the ancestral 
temple fm 5 @j, and as appendix, on going up to the tumulus 
(mausoleum) [ B%. Books LIV and LV speak of the importance of 
learning # & #, and as appendix, of feeding the old people # # ; 
Books LVI—LIX on veneration of the holy learning (Confucianism) 
Appendix a speaks of the academy appendix of 
the collection of the classics and their literature $f $#; Books LX and | 


of the teaching in the inner palace LXII—LXV of 
deliberation on the talents of the officials jag  #f; appendix a, 


selection of the proper men appendix J, examination ¥ 
appendix of raising the retired ones Book LXVI of 
complaisance to the great ministers FR; LXVII and LXVIIT 
on the formation of the censorate 7% jf fF; LXALX on the correction 
of the relationships JF #@ #4. It is here said that prince and minister, 
father and son, husband and wife are the three bonds (kong), all the 
fathers (incl. grand-father, great grand-father ete.,) brothers, clan- 
members, uncles, teachers and principals, lastly the friends _ the 
six connections (ki). 

Book LXX treats of distinguishing between excellent men and 
such who are not 7; and LXXII speak of the manage- 
ment of the necessities of the state i 1 FA; LXXITI—LXXV, of 
the amelioration of the general customs of the people, Hf 
{comp. my work on Mencius §§ 366-374; 426-516). 

Books LXXVI—LXXIX treat of the filial piety of the 
princes of state #§ EF 2 #. There are only four heads ¢. e. ; LAXVI 
love to their relatives UXXVII respect to them ty BL; 
LXXVIIT not to be haughty 7% RE; and LXXIX not to be extrava- 
gant A if. (This Imperial amplification is meager indeed. Comp. 
the Canon chapter III, and my work on Mencius §§ 317-365). 

Books LAXX—LXXXIX treat of the filial piety of governors 
(Canon chapter IV); LXXX—LXXXII of leve to their relatives ; 
LXXXIII of respect to them; LXXXIV_ of legal dress 7& Ik; 
LXXXV of legal words #% 4; LXXXVI—IX of virtuous conduct 
f§ fy. (Compare my work on Mencius §§ 394-425). 

Books XC—XCV treat of the filial piety of the educated class, 
nel. lower officials and candidates for office -—+ 4% 4. (Canon, chapter 
V). Book XC of love to the parents; XCI of respect to them ; 


XCII and XCIII of faithfulness in serving the prince H A HB; 


XCIV and XCV of devotedness in serving their principals. (Compare 
Menctus §§ 192 ff. and §§ 375 ff.) 
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Books XCVI—XCVIII treat of the filial picty of the common 
people BE A, XCVI of love to the relatives; XCVII of respect to 
them; XCVIII on using the way of heaven, dividing the gain of the 
earth, care for one’s self, economical consumption AK im Sp th 
& % FA. The concluding Books XCIX and C, give some details of 


great devotedness (Compare Mencius §§ 276 ff. we may 
say to § 316.) 

Such x4 the contents of the work before us. We cannot help 
thinking that it had its origin in secret opposition to the teachings of 


the Jesuit padres. I myself, and certainly other missionaries too, have . 


had the same experience many times; if the Chinese feel pressed by 
the Christian doctrines, yet unwilling to submit, they take refuge in 
their sanctuary of filial piety. We may be sure the Chinese authors,three 
most renowned Han-lin have their names put to the work, have done 
their best to give the best of what Chinese literature possesses to meet 
or paralyze the doctrines of Christianity. Love and reverence are 
excellent principles, which are, however, working more perfectly in 
Christian lands, because not the parents, living or dead, are their 
only object, but the eternal God, Creator, Redeemer. and Sanctifier. 
. To make a love and reverence as effective as is required for all the 
duties of private and public life, the object of it must be omniscient, 
or he will be cheated, and the influence becomes immoral, as we see it 
among the Chinese; he must be omnipresent—near to all, and at 
all times, in all places, an uninterrupted communion; he must be 
omnipotent, the ruler of all things; else we cannot hope for the desired 
blessings. It seems strange that the Chinese should not feel conscious 
of these defects of their system, but it is an undeniable fact that they 
do not, even in the face of the superior teaching of Christianity. I 
shall attempt, toward the end of this paper, to give proofs that the 
Chinese aversion to Christianity, is not from religious, nor from moral, 
but from political reasons, though both religion and morals are in 
connection therewith. 

To have all human duties brought under the control of one 
principle is nothing new to us; though the connection of some of the 
governmental duties with filial piety must scem strange to every one 
not subject to the “Son of heaven.” Piety toward the heavenly 
father would suit incomparably better. If the Chinese, however, like 
to call all such things filial piety, we will not raise any objections— 
de gustibus non est disputandum. His Imperial Chinese Majesty and 
the three Han-lin, may even be justified from the very words in the 


Canon of filial piety. Beyond doubt, even from a superficial glance. 
at the work under notice, the Chinese notion of filial piety is very 


comprehensive. 
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Of the literary merits of this comprehensive and costly* work, 
I am sorry not to be able to express a favourable opinion. The 
compilation giyes me the impression, that it is a kind of a pupil’s note- 


~ book (Collegheft), perhaps prepared by the three Han-lin, for the 


personal use of His Imperial Chinese Majesty. The sentences are 
merely put one after another under their respective heads, and in 
many instances some extracts of commentaries, or notes by the compilers 
are appended, but nothing of a digest is given. (German works called 
Concordanzen are, most of them, far superior in that respect.) We 
get in this work nothing better than a collection of materials, 
incomplete and one-sided too. Some proofs of this assertion have 
already been given above. We may say of the modern Chinese 
literature in gencral, that the writers are commonly well fit to work. 
in details, and to shape sentences accurately and nicely; they also 
bring out now and then a good thought, amongst their old rubbish ; 
they write small essays tolerably well, though phrases predominate - 
over thoughts. To start something new, or to write something like 
an organic whole, they want impregnation from the stronger minds of 
foreign thinkers. 


SOME OTHER ESSAYS ASCRIBED TO TSANG SZ. 


Tsang Tsz is often quoted by Chinese writers, a work with his 
name being mentioned even in the imperial catalogue; but in spite 
of all research in Canton bookshops, I have not been able to find a 
copy. At last I stumbled over the edition in the Hwang-tsing-king-kai, 
and then I found to my astonishment that I have had this work, called 
Tsang Tsz, in my library for many years, as portion of the ; Qwm ih 
chapter, 49-58 in the Han-wei-tsung-shu. In the & je mM, 
books 598-7107, there is a Commentary on the whole of Ta Tai’s 


‘Li-ki, ¢. e. chapters 39-81, as the first 38 chapters form the canonical 


books of the Li-ki,t incl. great learning, ‘and the Mean.’ This 
Commentary is written by Khung Kwang-sin JL 9% #§, and is com- 
plementary #§ if, to the Commentary by fit Hf, of 557-581. 
In the same grand compilation of works bearing on the Classics, we 
have (books 803-806) a Commentary on Tsang Tsz. The text is the 
same asin Ta Tai. The Commentary is not so abrupt as Khung’s; 
there are besides many parallels given from ancient and modern 
authors under the designation of #% Fl. Khung is quoted many times 
with his title #R BY, (one of the grades among the names of Han-lin.) 
® As the work is very rare, in Canton, I had to pay about 20 dollars for my copy. 


If one of my readers should like to form a better opinion of it than the one given 
above, I shall will him the complete work for the said price, with great pleasure. 


+ The present division of the Li-ki into 49 chapters is Siau Tai’s dJy Rw. 
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The Chineso critics seem to agree that the ten chapters under 
consideration were written by Tsang Tsz himself. The heading of 
the chapters, however, have been added by Tsang’s disciples, in Ta 
‘Tai’s edition. They are not the same with those in circulation before, 
The first chapter, for example, is mentioned as @& &, in the Han 
Catalogue, and in other works. Filial piety is treated of only in 
chapters II-V; but I have thought it of advantage to begin with 
chapter I, which gives a description of Tsang’s idea of a moral 
character. This chapter will be especially useful to us at another 
time, for other investigations. 


I, 


Onarter.—I. Tsano Tsz Sratine tue Sunsecr (49ru, or Ta Tat. ) 


te, HK HRM BR 


1. *Zsang Tsz said: The superior man, who attacks his own wrongs 
(not those of other persons), searches for his transgressions, forces what 
he is (else) unable to accomplish, removes selfish desires, and follows 
righteousness in every thing, may be called educated, (learned). 

A What is difficult to learn. = to force. 

study has no partiality. Ta Tai, chapter A, 
says AW EE, he uses effort every day for what he is yet 
insufficient in. 


2. The superior man who loves to study daily and to put it into 
practice in due time, who does not evade what is difficult, nor follow what 
(he finds) easy, but keeps to the right, who repairs to his duties every 
morning, examines himself in the evening, and thinks to finish his life in 
such a way, may well be said to adhere to his duties. 

= to evade for fear, to shun. The evil thing among 
students, is that they seck a high name (honors), and shun anything 
which to accomplish 1s difficult. The moral character only looks for 


right and exerts himself for it. fh says: By his 


exercises will be in connection with his duties, (/.¢., he will not study 
nor practise at random and trifle his time away, but have his powers 
confined to his definite object of life.) 49 = $¥ investigate. Tsang 
Tsz said of himsclf, that he investigated himself thrice a day 
(5. Lun-yu). 

i OLR BOWS &% & FF Z to intend to practise it all his life long. 


® The division into paragraphs has been mado by me to facilitate future references. 
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3. The superior man’s studies will be in the way of his duties; his 


questions will be in order; if the question remains unsettled, he avails 
of an opportunity, watches the temper, (colour of his master), and puts 
it again ; though no explanation (follows), he will not force it out, (as 
the teacher may have reasons for his silence). | 

Hy #3 Khung remarks, he does not attack strange doctrines 
In the first chapter of Ta Tai, WF, an example 


is given of Tsang, who asks Confucius; but docs not get an 
answer. | 


RK 
4. The superior man feels troubled that what he has already learned 


is not comprehensive ; tf he has its comprehensiveness, he feels troubled 
that he has no experience ; tf already experienced, he feels troubled to have 
no insight; tf he has already (gained sufficient) insight, he ts 
troubled that he cannot execute it; being able to execute it, he values 
highest to be able to yield to others (humility). The study of the superior 
man aims at nothing except these fire things. eet: 

the experienced are mature in the old, those who have insight 
know something new. E ii A, he esteems it 
important not to glory over other men by his abilities. 2% = 3 ¥ 
to keep close to.* © 


5. The superior man studies extensively and observes (what he has 
learned) minutely ; he speaks and acts unreservedly ; in action he desires 
to be a head of, in speech behind, other men. The superior man keeps 
these things anxiously all his life. 

= BH HK pedantic, or = to be pressed up, = 
condensed. #% = J&, large, unreserved. Confucius said: the superior 
man desires to be stammering in speech and fluent in action #B F 


= or BS anxiety. 


* Confucius and his school, lay great stress upon extensive studies, but only such 
studies as are of immediate practical value in society; they never recommend 
mere learning, or so called scientific researches, but the common human duties, 
especially those required of the officers of a well organized state; which might be 
called political morality, but individual morality is not disregarded, as may be 
learned from this very chapter. 
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6. In his actions, he does not seek quickly to have a name (fame); 
in business, he does not seek perfection in a hurry. After he has spoken 
men spread it; after he has acted, men lay hold of it (imitate it). The 
superior man keeps these things diligently all his life. . 

— HM quick. In chapter F Tsang Tsz, is quoted 
as saying the (merit) of the superior man is first made perfect and 
the name follows it BF BRS 
spread his name, the reason is, he only speaks what is legal and 
acts what is virtuous FERN 
or 3 


FREAD 

7. The superior man does not destroy what is little nor exterminate 
what is small, (and thence not yet manifest). In practice he (considers) 
himself small, not other persons; if other persons understand him, then his 
wish (is fulfilled); tf they do not understand, (he thinks) if I myself (only) 
understand. The superior man keeps these things attentively all his life. 

= occult, not in the light or hidden Confucius 
said, be not chagrined that men do not know thyself A # A 
or % close application to 


-his work. 


BKB F, BLU GF. 

8. The superior man takes misfortune as grievous, and disgrace as 
dreadful ; sceing what is good, he fears not to gain tt; but seeing what is 
not good, he fears tt will overtake him. Hence the superior man spends 
his life in reflecting thereon. 

Hi = R to get at. Confucius (in Lun-yu) 
x R RAE MRE seeing what is good (to use effort) as if 
not in reach ; seeing what is not good, as if touching boiling water 
_ (soup). , doubt, here pondering, lest he should not become good 

but wicked. 


9. The superior man meditates on disgrace when he sees profit; he 
meditates on slander when he sees bad things; in desires, he meditates on 
shame ; in wrath, he meditates on affliction. The superior man keeps 
these things tremblingly all his fe. | 
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ba = or HB. Confucius said: 


#4, the wrath of one morning ruins one’s self and involves his relatives. 


10. The superior man designs to overcome his impulses; he thinks, 
and then he moves ; he reasons, and then he acts; acting, he takes into 
account to speak about it ; speaking about it, he takes into consideration 
— repeating it ; considering the repetition, he will contemplate (premeditate) 
not to repent of speaking ;—such may well be called carefulness. 

= the animal impulses; their predominance would 
injure the body (persons) % HF; the mental power of thinking BF 
has to overcome them. Confucius said (in Lun-yu) ff #& RR EB 
FW 7 4, if faith is near to what is right, the words may be repeated; 
there is no harm done by saying much on what is right, the matter — 
would be different were hypocrisy lying underneath). = 
& fk in repeated actions, no one-sidedness; Li-ki chapter #§ 
G WF hence, in language, one has to consider the aim; in 
actions, one has to reflect upon the deficiencies; the people will then © 
be cautious in words, and careful in actions. 


ABEREEZUA 


te, 
11. Other men believe his words and follow them by practice ; they 


believe his actions and follow by repeating them; repetition makes his 
kindred harmonious ; the kindred make his years harmonious ;—(such) 
may well be called agreement of the external and internal. 

"7 as in the Odes = concord among men. #j = fj 3& friends. 
43 FW & 4b, the actions are internal, the words external (the text seems 
to point to private and public actions). Confucius said: MA 7 i 
B® the words have regard to the actions, and the actions to the words. 


12. If the superior man doubts, he speaks not ;, if not asked, he 


speaks not ; if asked double (from two sides), he does not go the ppoule 
way (of the two possibilities). 

— BH, defective, deficient. Confucius said: An AR 
BE A. #®. Anal. VII 8, I do not open up the truth to one who is 
not eager to get knowledge, nor help out any one, who is not anxious 
to explain himself. (Dr. Legge’s rendering. Observe the shortness 


of the text and the length of the translation.) Li-ki chapter & #% 
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compares the questions to a teacher, with striking a bell 9% 9; if 
beaten a little, it sounds a little; beaten strongly, the sound is strong. 
He shows to the inquirer the easiest way, does not force difficulties 
upon him. 


13. The superior man removes difficulties, puts riches and beauty far 


_ off, destroys bad rumours. As from triflings calamity is sys, the 
superior man early eradicates them. 

HARRBZ #§ rumours (floating words) is talk without 
root, and fountain—unreasonable hearsay. @& @% = Jy small, or 
$% #4 short, and tender, hence acute, crafty, subtle; it could, 
therefore, be translated in the above sentence by spinosity or 
prickliness. 


BF CH, 


BE: LGR AK. 
14. The superior man, himself being good, is also pleased with the 


goodness of other persons; himself being able, he is also pleased with the 
ability of others; though he himself should be without ability, he will not 
therefore urge on other persons. 

2 = §| to lead; the meaning is, he will not lead on other 
men to the same inability, envying the prominence of others, and 


fearing lest they reflect his own insignificance, BRA 


Ai A R. 
15. The superior man likes everybod; y (men) fo be good, yet he is 


not in haste; he dislikes anybody to be not good, yet he becomes not 
angry. He is angry about their faults, and covers them not; he adorns 
their excellences, and attacks them not ; to attack them is of no profit; if 
covered over, no change, takes place. 

pa rid. ATE 3— ZS he does not hasten them on, lest they should 
get tired, @, he on the other hand treats them gently, and induces 
them to seek it for themselves, KH #Z, AR 
Confucius said, A H E @ to be angry with men 
who are inhuman is already a deep confusion. #j=—3% or = X. 
Another explanation is, to amend, the two i are then taken as 
reflexive, his own viz., the superior man’s. #%=3Jj. Confucius said, 
to have faults, and not amend them, this is 
to be cafled a fault. 
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BF 


16. The superior man does net precede others by wickedness, nor 


bring doubts on others by not believing ; he speaks not about the faults of 
others, but he completes their excellencies ; he observes what is going, and 
notices what is coming ; faults of the morning, which are mended in the 
evening, he forgives; faults of the evening, which are mended in the 
morning, he forgives.- 

The explanation of the first sentence is tt A he 


~ does not mind disbelief, and does not oppose falschood (?) #% = 3, 
4.e. he does not divulge the faults of others. Confucius said: BF 


RAZA RA ZS B, the superior man completes the excellence 


_of men, not their wickedness. # and # = BR, he investigates the 


past, and the coming behavior of men to know whether their faults 
are mended or not, = f¥. 


HKDA FARRAR A 


17. The superior man is constant in his righteousness; he has 
associates in his good deeds (stands not above) ; seeing one, he expects the 
second, sceing little 1.2 expects much ; if there is, however, some wertue, he 
will not seek completion in other persons. . 

A no changing. A virtue is not 
solitary, not left an orphan. A 3H ZF, if he sees the tendency to 
what is good, he will not urge to the difficult things | to seck complete- 


ness, Ft R fii. 


18. The superior man does not disturb the pleasure of others, nor 
does he fulfil (all) their customs. He is not longing for what is coming, 
nor cares he for what is going, (passing away); he departs, (from office) 
without murmur, and comes near without bribe ;—this may also be called 
devotedness. 

In the fh M8, it is said BF ABA Z HK, 
to complete his connection with the people [J B Hay. fR means, 
to prepare for, to expect, Fe HE Hh HE HE Z . His connections are 
not for profit, his official career not for emoluments A LI Fi He A LI 
devoted to his prince, and friends (the translation of 
by /oyalty is not comprehensive enough.) 


(To be continued) 
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THE FAMILY SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. 
By Rev. A.B. Hurcuinson. 
(Continued from Vol. IX, page 453). 
CHaptTerR I.—MINISTER OF LOO. 


(}ONFUCIUS first tonk office as the Chief magistrate of Chung Too, 

*(Chung Too, was a town of Loo). He established regulations 
for supporting the living, and for burying the dead; old and young 
were not to teat at the same table; (as the Lai-ke says, at fifteen 
years old change places at tablet), the strong and the weak were to 
follow different avocations (this refers to exerting strength in business, 
any one carrying on a business requiring strength should not employ 
weak people). Men and women were to keep on different sides of the 
road. What was lost on the road no one was to pick up and appropriate. 
Vessels were not to be engraved falsely (engraved lines not required for 
adornment and colour, were not to be used to deceive). The inner 
coffin was to be four inches, and the outer shell five inches thick ;|j 
wood was used for the outer coffin), the steep hill sides were to be used 
for graves (so as not to have to raise up a hillock by bringing earth), 
and trees were not to be planted (the fir tree and the cypress). 

He carried out these regulations for one year, so that the ruling 
princes on the Western border imitated him. (Loo Kwok was on the 
East,§ therefore it says, those on the West. 

Duke Ting,{| said to Confucius, how would it be if I learned to 
use ‘your regulations to govern Loo? Confucius replied, If one were 
to use them to govern all the Empire it would answer, and not simply 
for the state of Loo. 

Now the next year Duke Ting made Confucius assistant super- 
intendent of works, and appointed him,** to distinguish the nature of 
the five Earths, (the five Earths’ nature is lst, mountains and forests ; 
2nd, rivers and streams; 3rd, hills; 4th, fertile valleys; 5th, marshes, 
plains), and what sort of trees each was suitable for producing, each 
according to its sort. 

~The Chief of the Ke, had buried Duke Chaou, on the south side 
of the road to the grave, (Ke Ping-tsze, persecuted Duke Chaou, to 
death, in Kon Han; Ping-tsze altered the position of the spot in which 
@ Wang’s annotations are enclosed in brackets. Those which merely refer to 
characters I omit. Confucius took office, B. C. 500. Legge’s Ch. Cl. Vol. I. 


proleg, p. 72. + Or the same food. 


The Huk Lai _[ has similar passages: but I do not find this. 

Lai ki, Song Tai ki, 22; and China Review, Vol. VII. p. 21. i 

By the Sea. 

Ting Kung. See Legge’s Ch. Cl. Vol. I. proleg, p. 73, for this and the following incident. 
* A Topographical survey with a view to agriculture. 
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he should have been buried, to show that he was not worthy to be 
buried by the side of the former Dukes). 

Confucius dug a ditch, and so included his grave with the others, 
saying *to Ke Oon-tsze, “to blame a ruler and show that he has 
sinned is not proper. Now I include his grave with those of his 
ancestors so as to hide the fact that your father did not show proper 
loyalty to his ruler.”’ 

After being assistant-superintendent of works, Confucius became 
* FW minister of crime, and established many regulations which 
were however not required, owing to there being no criminals. 

Duke Tingt had an interview at Kei Kuh, with the rule of Ts‘e. 
Confucius managed as Minister of State, and said, I have heard that 
in civil matters one certainly ought to make military preparations, in 
military matters, one certainly should have civil preparations. Of old 
time when any monareh left his own kingdom, he as a matter of 
course, prepared many officials to follow him. Please prepare the 
President and Vice-Presidents of the Board of War. 

Duke Ting followed his advice and went to the place of interview; 
at the altar place where steps of earth led to three platforms, were used 
the ceremonies for meeting (the ceremonies of meeting are very brief) © 
a salute, and respectful motion and then you ascend, an offering is 
presented and returned and all is over. Tse sent half-savage men 
with weapons, who made a great tumult, to overcome Duke Teng. 
(The Lae men are savages on the border of T'se; they made a tumul- 
tuous shouting). Confucius ascended the steps and having finished his 
business retired, saying, “‘ Let every one prepare his weapons, our two 
sovereigns meet for peace. How dare these savage vassals from the 
borders disturb us with their weapons! It is surely not thus that the. 
ruler of T'se will give his commands-to the other princes. We cannot 
let border tribes plot against our great country, nor the eastern savages 
throw the flowery land into disorder. (Ha wa is the name of China), 
Captive vassals have nothing to do with treaties, soldiers may not 
upset a peaceful meeting; as to the spirits, this is inauspicious ; as to 
virtue, it is not agreeable to principle; as to man, it is to abandon all 
propriety. Your ruler must certainly not act thus.” The ruler of T*se, 
hearing this, felt inwardly amet he motioned with his hand and 


sent them away. 
After a little time the musicians all played the imperial palace 


music, and a dwarf actor danced in presence [of the dukes]. Confucius 
ran up the steps, and on reaching the first called out, “If the lower 


* A great official in Loo, son of Ke Ping. a 
+ This incident is related in Chinese Classic, Vol. I. proleg p. 73, and in Vol. V. part 
II, p. 777, in the Tso Chuen. | 
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classes wave about before him despising their ruler, their crime ought 
to be punished with death. Please send the Officer of the Board of War, 
to punish this at once. 

On this they cut off the dwarf’s hands and feet. The ruler of 
T‘se was afraid, and his face wore an expression of shame. In making 
out the solemn agreement, the T‘se men added to the document as 
follows, ‘‘ When the soldiers of the state of T‘se cross their borders, if 
you do not send 300 chariots to follow us, let it be according to this 
treaty. Confucius sent Tsze Woo Suen, (a great officer of Loo) to say 
to T'se, “If you do not give back to us the estate of * Wan Yang, and 
we are expected to obey your orders let it be to us as you say.” 

The ruler of T'se was about to perform the ceremony of giving of 
presents.t Confucius by means of Leang K‘ew-keu said, Have you 
my good Sir never heard of transactions between T‘se and Loo, in old 
times? The affair to day is finished. If you have now to go through 
the ceremony it will only be giving trouble to the officials. Moreover 
the sacrificial vessels cannot leave the temple. Fine music [or instru- 
ments] may not be played in a wilderness. If the ceremony is already 
prepared, it would be a throwing away of the rites; if the requirements 
are not ready, it would be using tares instead of wheat. To use tares 
would be a cause of shame to the sovereign, to throw away the rites 
would be scandalous. Why Sir, should you not reflect upon this? This 
custom of presents is meant to illustrate virtue. If this cannot be done 
better have none; thus it came to pass that they did not make any 
presents. [ Dr. Legge’ s annotations to the T*se Chuen, should be 
consulted here as to the probable truth of these incidents. ] 

The ruler of T'se returned and blamed his officials saying, “The 
state of Loo uses the doctrine of the superior man to assist its superior 
men, you only use the doctrine of the northern and eastern barbarians 
to instruct me, and so put me in the wrong in this matter.” He then 
restored to Loo thet four cities which were formerly captured, with 
the estate of Wan yang. Confucius said to Duke Teng,|| the Great 
Families ought not to keep armour, their cities ought not to have 
walls with a hundred embrasures.§ This was an ancient custom, but 
now the three families defy authority, please order them all to be 
reduced, and give orders to the head of the Ke family, Chung Yau 
(Tsze lo), to break down the Chief cities of the three. 

Shuk Suen could not agree with Ke, (Shuk was the 2nd of the 
Three), because the rulers of Pae, Kung Shan, Fat In, with the men of 


* * See Ch. Class. p. 51. This originally belonged to Loo. + Ch. Class. Vol. I, p. . 94. 
t The 4 Cities were Wan, 5 Oo, 8 Kwai, {fj Yam FE. See Ch. Cl. Vol. L. p. 51. 
|| See Ch. Cl. Vol. I, p. 11, note for these names, &c. 

§ 10 ft. high and 10 ft. broad, is called t'o H¥ 3 t'o is a chi AE. 
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Pae, made a foray on the state of Loo. Confucius caused the Duke with 
Ke Suen, Shuk Suen, and Mang Suen, to enter Pe she’s palace. 

They ascended Mo tsze’s terrace, the Men of Pe fought them and 
came up to the side of the terrace. Confucius commanded HH fi3A Shin 
kau su and $8 Yoh King, to descend quickly with soldiers, and drive — 
them away. The men of Pae fled, and thus he was able to reduce 
the walls of the three chief cities. He established firmly the Duke’s 
authority, and weakened the power of the families, making the ruler 
to be honoured, and putting down the officials. Government orders 
effecting reforms were promulgated far and wide. 

Before this, in Loo, the dealers in sheep, by the surname, ?{ 8 
Shin Yu, were in the habit every morning of blowing water into the 
carcasses, in order to deceive their customers, and as to those named 
Kung Shin Z til, their wives were adulterous, and they could not 
restrain them; and there were the ff {§ Shin Kwei, who were wasteful 
and extravagant contrary to law; the Loo men who sold the six 
domesticated animals, [i.e. cattle,] used to dress them up with paint, 
&c., to increase their gains [dishonestly.] When Confucius made his 
regulations, the Shin Yu left off blowing water into the carcasses ; 
the Kung Shin divorced their wives; the Shin kwei left the kingdom 
with all their belongings, after 3 months, the sellers of cattle and 
horses were content with just profits; sellers of sheep and swine left 
off making them look in good condition. Men and women walked 
on different sides of the way, what was dropped on the roads no one 
appropriated. All the men were gladly loyal and faithful, all the 
women were gladly chaste, and obedient. Strangers coming as 
guests from all quarters to Loo had no need to resort to the courts, 
[for redress] for they were as if at home. 


Cuaprer II.—His First Execution. 

Confucius being President of the Board of Punishments in Lo, 
and managing affairs as minister, exhibited much joy in his 
countenance. 

Chung Yew* (Tsze-loo) asked him, “Superior men, when troubles 
come are not fearful, when prosperity comes are not elated, but you, 
sire, are now elated, why is this ?”’ Confucius said, It is so as you have 
said, but is it not also said, ‘The joyous ought not to esteem them- 


selves above others.” 
Confucius having carried on the government for a week, he put 


to death that author of political trouble the great official, t Maou, 


. * See Legge’s Classics, Vol. I. Proleg, p. 116. No. 6. 
+ See Legge’s Classics, Vol. I. Froleg, p. 75. Note. Dr. Legge rejects this as 
apocryphal. 
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the Shaou Ching. He put him to death under one of the side porticoes 
of the palace, and exposed his corpse for 3 days in the palace yard. 
Tsze Kung* coming in said, “ Maou, the Shaou Ching was a man 

of repute in Lo. Now you are carrying on government, and beginning ~ 
by executing him. Possibly you are wrong. 

Confucius said, Be seated, and I well tell you howit came about. 
The Empire has 5 kinds of great evils, robbery and violence not 
included. The first is the rebellious and treacherous heart—the second 
is the thoroughly irreclaimable and depraved character—the third is 
the hypocritical talk of the subtle wrangler—the fourth is the 
ready memory of the scandal-monger—fifth the flatterer of evil who 
praises it. If a man has only one of these 5, he ought not to escape 
capital punishment from the superior man. 

This Shaou Ching Maou had every one of these evils. Where 
he lived he was able to collect a great crowd of disciples; when he 
discoursed, he with his glossest and praises, glorified the people; firm 
m resisting, he could pervert good principles setting up his view as 
alone being right. He was the most audacious villain alive. It 
would have been wrong not to have got rid of him. In the Yin 
dynasty (B.c. 1766) T'ang executed, Yin shai.- The Emperor 
| Wen slew P*ican ching (B. c. 1122). § Duke Chow (s. c. 1100), slew 
Kwan and Tsoi. { T‘aikung (s. c. 1100), slew Wa sz. Wang says 
here, this Wa was a false and hypocritical fellow, with a great following. 
Han-fi says Wa sz cultivated the soil and so ate, digged a well and so . 
drank, although he was such a man, T’ai kung slew him. How does 
this agree with the common report of Tai Kung?] ** Kwan Chung, 
slew Fu iit (sp. c. 645). tt Tsze ch‘an, slew Sz hor (s. c. 580). 

All these bad men were not all of the same generation, but all were 
put to death. Although they were not of the same era, they were all 
alike evil, therefore they could not be pardoned. The Shi King, 
says,tt ‘‘My anxious heart is full of trouble ; 1 am hated by the 
herd of mean creatures.” If evil disposed men assemble in mobs it 
causes much trouble. 

When Confucius was the Minister of Crime i in Loo, a father and 
son accused each other. He threw them both into prison and bound 
them. After 3 months in which he made no difference between them, 


* See Vel. Proleg, p. 117. No. 8. 
+ These remarks seem after 23 centuries to have found an echo during the past year 
amongst rival statesmen in England. 
M. M. p. 218-705. || M. M. p. 177-570. 


See Kang Kin e chi luh. and Legge’s ch. Cl. Vol. LI, p. 100 note, 
@ See Mayer’s 81, 257. ## See Mayer's p. 91, 293, 
tt Mayer’s p. 221. tt Legge’s Ch. Cl. Shi p, 40. 
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on the father’s request Confucius pardoned them both. Ke sun 
hearing it, was much displeased, and said, “That minister of crime 
is trifling with me! He used to say that the chief thing for the 
Government to insist upon was filial piety. What hinders him 
from putting to death this unfilial one, and thus teaching the people 
to be filial? Why has he pardoned him?” Yen yew told Confucius 
who, heaving a sigh answered, “Alas! When superiors fail in 
their duties and then seek to put to death their inferiors this is 
not right. Ifyou do not teach people to be filial and then put them 
into prison, it is slaying the guiltless. The Commander-in-chief 
of a state being defeated, it is not right to decapitate the troops; 
if the people are not taught to avoid imprisonment, it is not right to 
punish them. How is this? If the instructions of the ruler do not 
make way amongst the people, the cause of wrong doing does not rest 
with them. *To issue orders which are obscure, this is to injure men; 
to collect by extortion without due notice, is oppression; to demand 
everything from the people without regard to their ability is cruelty. 
If the laws avoid these three evils, then punishments may be 
awarded.” ‘The Shoo King, says,t “capital punishment, as well as 
others, must be righteous, and must not be warped according to your own 
inclinations;, and you must say perhaps they are not yet in accordance 
with right.”” That is to say, you must first instruct, and afterwards 
punish. (Wang here remarks, “you ought diligently to say of your- 
self ‘perhaps I am not yet in accordance with what is right’ then set _ 
forth both principles and practice, and so bring them into loyal 
obedience, ‘not using capital and other punishments’ this is called 
accordant with right ; it is first to teach afterwards to punish.) Yet 
having set forth both principles, and their practice, in order first to 
bring them (people) into loyal obedience; if this will not do, then 
reward the worthy, and exhort the people; if this also will not do, and 
_ if leaving them to themselves also will not do; then use majesty to — 
overawe them; if this is done for three years the people will be 
reformed. If amongst them there are still those stubbornly erroneous © 
who will not attend to your instructions, you can employ punishment 
in their case and thus the people generally will understand (the 
principles of) punishment. 

The Shi King, says, ‘He should be aiding the Son of Heaven, 
so as to preserve the people from going astray.” (Wang says, this — 
means that the grand master Yin ought to help the empire, &c.) 


* See Anal, p. 217. ‘The four evils’—only three are here enumerated. 
+ See Legge. Vol. III. Pt. 11. p. 391. 
t See Legge’s Shi, p. 311, and note. 
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Now to have this terrible majesty, and not need. to use it, to lay 
aside punishments, and not use them, (because not needed)—the 
(government of the) present age is not like this. 

Instruction is confused and punishments are multiplied, thus the 
people are led astray, and fall into misery, and then they are oppres- 
sively coerced. Because punishments are increased more and more, 
banditti become innumerable. 

If at the threshold there be the 3 feet high boards, an empty 
carriage cannot go over them. Why? Because of the height; yet a 
‘heavy load can ascend a mountain of a thousand feet. How is this? 
because of its inequalities, (ups and downs.) Now the inequalities 
of the present age are of long standing, although there are punishments 
are not the people able to get over them ? (i.e. by * taking advantage 
of the inequalities of the law.) 


(To be continued.) 


A VISIT TO PEKING. 


(With some particular notice of the worship of Heaven, Earth, Sun and Moon §c.) 
By Rev. A. P. Harper, D. D. 


A$ most visitors to Peking proceed thither as far as T’ung Chow by 

water, they approach the city from the east. The road from 
Ttung Chow to Peking, when it was first made some two hundred or 
more years ago, was a marvel of road-making skill. The whole space 
set apart for the road is 100 feet in widih. As the soil is alluvial, 
_ the earth was thrown up from both sides to the centre, making a 
raised platform of some. four to six feet high, and twenty-five feet in 
width. On this raised surface there was first placed a layer of 
cement; and on this cement large flat stones of some 16 inches in 
thickness, were placed. They were laid perfectly smooth on the sur- 
face, and were most accurately fitted at the joinings. Some of these 
stones are eight feet long by two and a half feet wide. When it was 
made, there was probably no road equal to it in excellence in the 
world. A road of this kind was not only made on the 12 miles from 
T’ung Chow to Peking, but such a road is found through the central 
part of the city, from south to north, and on the west side of the city, 
and on the way to the Summer Palace ; so that there must be nearly 


* Regarding the occurrence which gave rise, to this discusion, it is a singular fact 
that during the past few years preachers of Confucian doctrines in Canton, have 
asserted that the disciples of Maou fled, after his death, from China, and 
established the doctrine of Jesus in foreign lands, to oppose Confucius, and that 
they are now returning, and preaching Christianity to overthow Confucius, and 


thus avenge Maou 
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70 miles of this stone-covered road, in and about the city; but every- _ 
where itis ina state of dilapidation. On each side of this great 
thoroughfare from T’ung Chow to Peking, there are seen many 
honorary portals and stone gateways, which are the entrances to 
family burying grounds; for in North China, it is common for many 
families to have their own private cemeteries. They are beautifully 
planted with funereal trees, and these verdant plats are very pleasing 
objects in the landscape. It would appear, from the number which are 
seen on both sides of this road, as if it was considered a favourite place 
for them. But, as he proceeds, the visitor’s attention is on the alert 
for the first appearance of the: wall which surrounds the Imperial 
Capital. The expectations which have been excited by the descrip- 
tions given by former visitors are not disappointed. The appearance 
of the solid wall, some 40 feet high, and especially of the towers over 
the gateways, is very imposing. The towers are seventy feet high, 
and are pierced with four tiers of loopholes for cannon. . 

The city is commonly spoken of as divided into two parts, the 
Manchu city, and the Chinese city. The Manchu city is square and — 
about twelve miles in circuit. It has nine gates, each one having 
an imposing tower over it, as above described. Three of these gates 
are on the South side, and two on each of the other sides. About the 
centre of the Manchu city, the Imperial City is located. In it all the 
palaces are found. It cannot be entered by the people. The Chinese 
city is to the south of the Manchu city, and is wider than the Manchu 
city from east to west. The south wall of the Manchu city, is of 
course, the north wall of the Chinese city, and the rest of the- wall 
around it is only 22 feet high. the circuit of the walls of both cities 
is about 22 miles. 

When traversing the city, it presents in every respect a very 
different appearance from all the cities of middle-and southern China. 
While there are some narrow streets, many of them are very wide. 
Some of them are 50, some 70, and some 100 feet in width. While 


in South China, all the streets are flagged, here in Peking, with the 


exception of the stone covered roads, they all have loose earth 
surfaces, so that in dry weather they are dusty, and in wet weather 
they are muddy. There is no uniformity in the style of building, 
hence there is everywhere the most variegated appearance. On some 
streets there are fine large business houses and shops, and in immediate 
contiguity to them, there are small and old houses. From almost 
every point of observation in the Manchu city, some Imperial palace, 
or Imperial heathen temple is seen, presenting a very striking 


appearance. In the principal streets, honorary portals and large 
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gateways are very numerous. There are two marble bridges in 
different parts of the city, which are objects of attention. 

But perhaps there is nothing which more arrests the attention of 
a visitor, than the number, size and costliness of the temples which 
have been built by the Government, and which are supported by its 
revenues. Some of these temples are connected with one or another 
of the three systems of religion that prevail in China—the Confucian, 
Budhist and Tauist. Their great number serves to deepen the 
impression that the Chinesé Government is idolatrous; that it is 
wonderfully committed tu the support of idolatry; and that the 
Government, as well as the people, may be spoken of as Paul said of 
the Athenians; “Ye are too superstitious.” It would be hard to 
say to which religion the Government patronage is most given, it is so 
lavishly given to all three. There are temples for the support of Lamas 
from Thibet, and Lamas from Mongolia. There are temples of each 
kind within the precincts of the Imperial City, as well as in its 
immediate vicinity. The places for state worship in connection with 
Confucianism, with the exception of the ancestral temples, the temple 
of Confucius, and the three-storied temple to Heaven, in which the 
prayer for a fruitful year is offered, are on/y altars without any build- 
ings over them ; but the various temples connected with Budhism and 
Taouism, are large buildings which attract the attention of all visitors. 
Ifence a casual observer is likely to get the impression that they are 
the most supported by the Government; but more careful inquiry will 
show that Confucianism is the one most essentia//y connected with, and 


supported by the Chinese Government. The number and costliness 


of the temples and pagodas of every kind, which were built and 
are supported by the Government, give the impression of very lavish 
expenditure in the support of idolatry, as well as a high idea of the 
skill in architecture of their builders. 

Confucianism arranges the objects of worship urfder three classes, 
viz: Heaven, Earth and Man. In the first elass are included Heaven 
itself, and all its parts,“as the Sun, Moon and Stars, and powers of 
nature as connected with Heaven. In the second class are included 
the Earth, and all its parts, as the mountains and hills, seas and 
streams. The third class includes all the sages, benefactors of mankind, 
and ancestors. The worship of the first and second class is performed 
at open altars. The worship of the third class is in temples. The 
grounds and buildings of the temple for the worship of Confucius, are 
very interesting and imposing. Some of the cypress trees in these 
grounds are the finest to be seen about the capital. So also is the 
temple to the ancestors of the present dynasty, and the sages of all 
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ages; but I cannot enlarge on these places, though they are of great 
interest and importance. I pass on to speak of that which claims our 
attention now, viz: the altars to Heaven, Earth, Sun and Moon, and 


the worship connected with them. These altars are located one upon 


each of the four sides of the city. The altar to Heaven, is in the 
southern part of the Chinese city, the altar to Earth, is in the northern ; 
the altar to the Sun, on the eastern, and that to the Moon is on the 
western side of the Tartar city. Each altar stands in a large park, 
the greater part of which is planted with trees; and in the grounds 
connected with each altar, there are erected various buildings which 
are used for different purposes connected with the ceremonial worship 
at their respective altars. There are buildings for storing away the 
tents and all the sacrificial utensils. Some of them are for the 
accommodation of the large retinue that attends the Emperor when he 
goes to perform the worship. Most of these buildings will be cursorily 
noticed in the account of the worship. There is a general uniformity 
in the manner in which the grounds are laid out. They are all four 
square in shape, and surrounded by walls. They have well paved 


roads and imposing gateways leading to them. The park connected 


with the altar to Heaven, occupies the south-east part of the space 
enclosed within the Chinese city. The approach to it is by the broad 
stone road, which runs from the gate of the Imperial City, through the 
principal gate of the southern wall of the Tartar City, to the gate of 
the southern wall. The visitor after passing through the part of the 
Chinese city which is oceupied by buildings, comes to an open space 
some 300 yards wide, between the walls which surround the park 0! 

the altar to Heaven, which is on the east side, and the wall which 
surrounds the altar to the god of agriculture and other gods, on the 
west side. There are two stone paved roads, running from east to 
west, connecting the gates of these two parks. The entrance to the 
park of the Temple to Heaven, is therefore from the west. This park — 
is nearly a mile square, and encloses some 500 acres of ground. This 
space is divided into three unequal divisions by partition walls running 
from north to south. The western subdivision, which is the one first 
entered, is planted with cypress trees in rows. It is traversed by a 
broad paved road from west to east, leading through a large gateway 
having three doors, into the middle division. The middle division is 
subdivided into two unequal parts by a wall running east and west. 

On the east side of the second division wall, and on the nght side of 
the principal road which continues towards the east, is the fasting 
palace, where the Emperor spends the night previous to the sacrifice, 
in fasting and contemplation. The seeond, north and south partition — 
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Plan of the East Division of the grounds of the 
Altar tc Heaven. 
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A. Temple in which to pray for the year. I. Stables for the sacrificial animals. 
B. The Altar to Heaven. | J. Depository for sacred utensils. 
C. Imperial Expanse Temple. | K. Pavilion for slaughtering the victims. 
D. Imperial Heaven Temple. 'L. Gate entering from the west. 

E. Depository for sacrificial vessels. | M. Gate entering from the west. 

Pavilion for slaugitering the victims. | N. Fasting palace. 
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wall, has also an imposing gateway with three doors. The eastern 
subdivision of the park, is divided into two parts by a wall from 
west to east, and each of these parts is occupied by an altar, called 
respectively the northern and the southern altar from their position ; 
but the proper name of the northern altar is iy #¢ #4 ‘the altar for 
praying for grain;” and the other is the altar to Heaven. Both 
altars are round, and built precisely the same way, with three terraces, 
each terrace surrounded by a balustrade of white marble nchly carved ; 
and each is ascended by four flights of steps, one from each of the 
four points of the compass. Each terrace is paved with marble tiles — 
so shaped as to be laid in concentric circles. The size of the altars is 
nearly the same. The dimensions of the southern one are 210 feet 
diameter at the base, 150 feet at the middle terrace and 90 feet at the 
top, and it is about 27 feet high. On the top of the uppermost terrace 
of the northern altar, is erected a very imposing structure 
in the shape of a three-storied dome. This is commonly called the 
Temple of Heaven, though it is styled in the tablet placed on it 
“‘The hall of prayer for a propitious year” jf JR. This building, 
by reason of its high elevation, its beautiful dome shape, in three 
successive roofs, covered as it is with azure-colored tiles, is the most 
striking feature in the park, though it is by no means regarded as 
the most important object. When standing at the foot to the south 
of the altar, and looking up to the building, this structure on the top 
of this three-terraced altar, presents a very grand appearance. In its 
shape and color, it is designed to represent Heaven, the object which 
is worshipped there. In the rear of this temple there is a square - 
building, called “Imperial Heaven’s Temple,” £2 % ff, in which the 
tablets to Heaven and the tablets to the Imperial ancestors are 
deposited, which are used in the service at this altar, and from which 
they are brought into the “ Ifall for prayer” af the time of the annual 
prayer for a propitious year. In the temple are the permanent 
shrines upon which the tablets are placed at the time of the worship. 
As the building is round, the space inside is circular. The tablet to 
Heaven is placed near the north side of the circle, facing the south. 
There are four shrines. on each side of a passage way from the tablet 
of Heaven, to the south door, facing east and west, in which are placed 
the tablets of the Imperial ancestors arranged according to their rank. 
The first one upon the left side, as the place of honour, is the first 
founder of the dynasty, and on the right side is the first occupant of 
the throne of China, and thus successively in the order of their rank. 
The Imperial worshipper kueels in the passage way made by the 
location of the shrines, before each several tablet successively, render - 
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ing the same worship, in the order of precedence, beginning with the 
tablet of Heaven. As the glass rods which are placed in the circular 
openings of the window blinds are azure colored, the light which 
comes into the building through them is tinged, the ethereal blue. 

The east and west wall, which separates the grounds of the 
northern altar from the southern altar, has also a fine gateway with 
three doors. The gates are very massive. The middle gate is some 
fifteen or more feet high, and twelve feet wide. The gates are some 
8 inches thick, of solid wood, with the heads of the copper nails 
dotted over their surface. When shut, they are barred with a large 
beam of wood. The direct way from the northern altar to the 
southern (they are distant from each other about a quarter of a mile), 
is by a wide and well paved road. There is however another way of 
approach, by going off tothe east of the grounds, instead of by the 
direct road. In going that way we pass through a winding passage of 
seventy-two compartments, of 10 feet each, leading to the slaughter 

house. In this part of the grounds are found the buildings where the 
tent furniture, coverings and poles, are all stowed away. In other 
buildings, the sacrificial vessels and utensils, the baskets, trenchers, 
trays, &c., &e., which are used at the time of offering the sacrifice, are 
deposited ; and in others the elegantly carved throne or chair in which 
the tablet on which the imperial prayer is written, is carried. Also 
the elegantly carved and gilded seat, in which the round blue jade 
stone, the symbol of Heaven, is carried to and from the place of 
sacrifice. In the slaughter house are found all the appliances neces- 
sary for slaughtering the animals, and for receiving the blood; and 
there are large cauldrons of copper and iron for seething the flesh of 
the different animals presented in sacrifice. 

After this general survey of the grounds, we come to that which 
is of the greatest interest, the open altar to Heaven, situated near the 
south-east corner of the park. The altar is not only built with three 
concentric terraces, but it is surrounded with two walls, of which the 
inner one is round, and the outer one is square. The porcelain glazed 
tiles covering these walls are of a blue color. Towards the four points 
of the compass there is in each wall a marble gateway with three 
doorways, but without any doors. Opposite these four doorways is 
the ascent by marble steps from one terrace to the other, until you 
arrive at the top of the third terrace, which is a round, bare surface 90 
feet in diameter, covered with marble tiles in concentric circles, 
arranged around one large circular stone which is in the centre; and 
with a marble balustrade all around the outer edge, except at the four 
places of ascent. ‘There are marble balustrades on each of the other 
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terraces. Lying around, on the different terraces, are large blocks of 
marble, in which there are holes, through which to pass the tent ropes 
and make them fast, so as to give stability to the tents. At different 
places in the marble tiles on the surface, there are round holes in 
which the tent poles are placed. There are standing in the face of 
the altar, five marble stands, on which are placed the five worshipping 
implements used at the time of sacrificing. The one in the 
centre is for an incense urn; those on each side of it are for two 
candelabra ; and then, on the outside of these, are two for flower vases. 
To the south-east of the altar, inside of the square wall, stands the 
_ furnace for burning the whole victim. This furnace is 9 feet high and 

7 feet wide, so that it is sufficiently large to receive the whole victim. 
Near the bottom are iron bars on which the wood to burn the sacrifice 
_ rests. On the outside are steps by which the victim is carried up and 
placed on the wood. This furnace is built of green tiles. To the 
south-west of the altar, inside of the square wall, there are three tall 
poles, from which at the time of sacrifice large lanterns are suspended, 
which throw a glimmering light over the whole scene at the time of 
the sacrifice in the early morning. These poles are now in a state of 
decay, and others have been brought, at an immense expense from the 
forests on the south-west border of China, to replace them. The 
house where the animals for sacrifice are kept, is in the middle division, 
west of the altar, near to the hall, in which the musicians and dancers, 
who take part in the sacrificial ceremonies, meét to practice. Within 
the square wall around the altar, are eight open work iron urns, in 
which the offerings of silk are burned. 

‘On the north side of the outside wall of the altar, is a small 
space surrounded by a wall, having a gate-way into it, with three 
doors on the south side, in the same style as the other gate-ways. 
Inside this inclosure on the north side of it, is a round, -one-storied 
building, the cover terminating ina round point, covered with blue 
colored tiles, which is called, “'The temple of the Imperial expanse ” 
& t=. Here are deposited the tablets to Heaven, and the tablets 
to the Imperial ancestors, which are placed on the top of the third 
terrace of the adjacent open altar, at the time of the sacrifice there on 
the 2lst of December. ‘These tablets are placed on the altar, at the 
time of sacrifice, in the same relative position which they occupy in 
the building from which they are taken. 

I was able to get into this building, and I saw the position in 
which the tablets are placed there, and in this matter speak of what I 
saw. Lach tablet is enclosed in a very finely carved and gilded case 


which stands on a pedestal. The tablet to Heaven, is placed on the 
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north side of the round hall facing the south. The tablets to the 


_ Imperial ancestors are placed four on each side of a passage-way from 


the tablet of Heaven to the south door, four facing to the east and four 
to the west. These tablets are each 8 in. wide and 2} feet high, 
finely carved at the bottom and top, with a smooth gilt surface on the 
front, and on it is written the name in Chinese and Manchu of the 
being to whom it is dedicated. 

On each side of the road leading from the entrance of this 
enclosure to the temple, is a building in whieh the tablets to the sun, 
moon, stars, wind, clouds, &c., are deposited. The tablets to the sun 
and the stars, are in the building which faces to the west, and the 
tablets to the moon, wind, clouds, rain and thunder, are in the one 
which faces to the east. On the 2lst of December, these tablets, from 
these side buildings are brought out and placed in the same relative 
position on the second terrace. The carved cases, in which the tablets 
are kept, are covered with a vesture made of blue cloth. 

At the time of the sacrifice, on the early morning of the 21st of 
December, on the northern part of the highest terrace of the altar, 
there is a tent erected for each one of the tablets, under which the © 
tablets of Heaven and the Imperial ancestors are separately placed 
in the same order as they are placed in the one-storied temple. 

Before the tablet to Heaven, are placed the round azure gem, and 
the offerings of meat in trenchers, rolls of silk, one calf, one platter, 
five kinds of grain, wine, fruits, fish, &e. There are offerings also 
presented before each one of the eight tablets to the Imperial 
ancestors, of meats, silks, wines, fruits, &c. The incense urn, the 
candelabra, and the flower vases, are placed on the five marble stands 

On the southern part of the altar is placed a table, at which the. 
ritual prayer is read. On the east side of the middle terrace is a 
tent, under which are placed the tablets to the sun and stars, and on 
the-west side of this terrace, is a similar tent for the tablets of the 
moon and the clouds, rain, wind and thunder. On the middle 
terraces also, is a tent of yellow cloth, which is a robing tent for the 
Emperor’s own use. 

On the day previous to the sacrifice, the Emperor comes forth 
from the palace in great state, proceeding part of the way in a chair, 
and part in a chariot, attended by a large retinue, composed of 
members of the royal family, some of the nobility, civil and military 


. officers of every rank, military guards, musicians, &c., to the number 


of nearly two thousand. He proceeds by the stone paved road, and 
entering the grounds by the west gate, he advances to the south gate 
of the outer wall which surrounds the altar, where he descends from 
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his chariot. He is then led by the proper officers of the sacrificial 
court, through the left door of the various gate-ways, to the “ Temple 
of the Imperial Expanse” & ¢% 5, and burns incense before the 
tablets to Heaven and the Imperial ancestors, and kneels and worships 
before them. A deputized officer renders the same worship before the 
tablets to the sun and moon, &c., in the buildings which are in the 
same enclosure. | 

The Emperor then ascends the altar and looks at the tablet places, 
for all the tablets. He then goes to the treasury, and looks at the 
baskets, and the trenchers and the stables of the sacrificial animals. 

_ After he has finished this tour of inspection, he returns by the 
same way to his imperial chariot, and proceeds to the hall of fasting, 
where he spends the night in fasting and meditation. 

The next morning, about two hours before sunrise, an officer of 
the sacrificial court enters the hall of fasting, to tell the time. The 
Emperor, dressed in his sacrificial robes, proceeds in the chariot to the 
same gate as on the day before, and descending from his chariot, two 
officers of the sacrificial court lead him to the place of waiting, outside 
the square enclosing wall. At this time, officers of the sacrificial court 
enter “the hall of the Imperial Expanse,” and invite the tablets of the 
gods out. When the tablets have been placed on their proper stands 
on top of the third terrace, the proper officer informs the Emperor, 
and leads him through the left south gate, of the outer and inner 
enclosure, up to the robing tent on the middle terrace. The attending 
imperial relatives, and the civil and military officers, all take their 
prescribed places. Those who assist the Emperor in the sacrifice have 
their position on the third terrace, at the top of the steps which lead 
up from the south. Other nobles have their position, at the bottom of 
the steps of the third terrace, and on the middle terrace. Others again 
on each side of the road towards the south; some within the first 
enclosure ; others within the outer enclosure, all facing the north. 

The service is opened with peals of music. All the attendants 
_ having taken their places, the Emperor then ascends to his worshipping 
place in front of the tablet to Heaven, and between the tablets of the 
Imperial ancestors. He stands whilst the whole burnt offering is burnt 
on the sacrificial furnace. 

The seene presented at this time is one of impressive grandeur. 
The Emperor of these many millions, acting as the great high-priest 
of the nation, offers a great sacrifice to Heaven and his ancestors. 
The great retinue of high officers are attending him whilst performing 
these services. A vast multitude of attendants are gathered round in 


the attitude of profound reverence and adoration. As the pale light 
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is shed abroad upon this vast crowd from the suspended lanterns, and — 
the lurid glare from the sacrificial furnace ascends in the distance, and 
the fragrance of the incense and the peals of music fill the air under 
the open vault of heaven in the early morning, the scene has all the 
elements of an imposing ceremony. It is however a most distressing 
consideration, that this worship and impressive ceremony is an 
idolatrous service.* 

The presenting of the offerings, the frequent and repeated kneel- 
ings and worshippings, the presenting the drink offerings, &c., to 
Heaven and each one of the ancestors, are gone through in regular 
order, at the direction of the proper officer, and with the appointed 
pieces of muisc at intervals. When all the services are concluded 
according to the ritual, the round azure gem, which is the symbol of 
Heaven, is carried away. After which the tablet upon which the 
prayer is written, with the rolls of silk, &., is taken by the south 
steps to the open work iron urns, to be burnt. The offerings which 
have been made to the Sun and Moon, and Stars, &c., are carried by 
the east and west stairs, to the appointed place to be burnt. This last 
part of the ceremony is also attended with music. The Emperor 
watches the burning of these offerings at. the appointed place, which is 
to the south of the altar, outside the first enclosure. When the rites 
are all completed, the Emperor is let out through the left south gate 
to the waiting place, after which the tablets to Heaven and the 
Imperial ancestors are returned to their places of safe keeping, in the 
“Temple to the Imperial Expanse.” § #¢ 3. Then the Emperor 
ascends his chariot, and returns to the: palace. 

Beside the annual sacrifice on the 21st, of December, there are 
three other sacrifices which are performed at the southern altar. 
The first is a prayer to Heaven on special occasions. This differs from 


the previous one in this, that at the time of sacrifice and prayer, the 


only tablet which is brought on to the altar, is that/to Heaven. 
The worship is, however, not rendered by the Emperor, but by a 
delegated officer. The manner of presenting the offerings, burning the 
victim, presenting the drink offering, with the accompanying music, 
are very much the same as in the annual offering. The second is 
a prayer made “for a fruitful rain in behalf of the various kinds 
of grain” at the open altar of Heaven, annually in the 4th month. 


* I have been told by a Young Chinese officer, who said he saw it, that there is a 
painting of this scene in the Audience Hall, of the Emperor at Peking. There is 
also a small painting of it kept for sale by a Chinese Mohammedan Artist, who 
has his studio in the Chinese city, inthe street where the bookstores are found. 
I procured copies of all the photographic views of different parts of the altar of 
Heaven. But I did not know of this painting of the scene at the time of the 
sacrifice. I mention it that subsequent visitors may know where to procure it. 
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At this sacrifice the Emperor is present in person. He comes on 
the day before the sacrifice, burns incense before the tablets in 
“The hall to the Imperial Expanse,”’ makes the same inspection of 
the offerings and of the stables of the sacrificial animals, as at the 
time of the annual sacrifice on the 21st of December. A whole 
burnt offering is also present, but the music is all especially adapted 
for this service. All the other rites are the same as at the great 
sacrifice at the winter solstice. The third, is a sacrifiee at this altar 
in time of excessive drought, with an extraordinary prayer for rain. 
- The Emperor goes in his ordinary dress to the hall of fasting, without 
any music, or clearing of the streets, or parade. At the time of the 
sacrifice, the tablets of the Imperial ancestors are not present, but only 
the tablets to Heaven; the tablets to the sun, moon, stars, clouds, 
rain, wind and thunder, are present on the middle terrace, The 
offerings, the rites and musical airs, are the same as in the ordinary 
prayer for rain. When the services are followed by rain, thanks are 
to be given by a delegated officer. 

I proceed now to notice the service connected with the prayer 
for a fruitful year, which is offered in the three-storied temple 
on the northern altar, which is designated in the Chinese ritual, 
to distinguish it from the open altar, “ The prayer for grain altar.” 
Wi #2 38. Tiris sacrifice is offered annually, on that day of the 
first decade of the Ist month, which is designated “sin,” in the 
behalf of the people, to pray for a good harvest. The Emperor 
comes to the same fasting place as when he worships at the 
other altar, to fast and sleep. The gate by which he enters the 
enclosure which surrounds the northern altar is called “ the prayer for 
the year gate” jf 4¢ PY. . When he comes from his palace on the 
day before the ceremony, on his arrival, he goes to the square building 
behind the three-storied temple, which is ealled the “Temple of 
Imperial Heaven” & §&% §R, and burns incense before the tablets to 
Heaven and the Imperial ancestors. He then goes into the three- 
storied temple and inspects the shrines, (at the sacrifice there are no 
other tablets than those to Heaven and the Imperial ancestors present); 
after which he passes through the eastgate to the building where all 
the utensils are deposited, to inspect the trenchers, baskets, &c., and 
the stables of the sacrificial animals. On the day of sacrifice, the 
Emperor’s worshipping place is set up on the topmost terrace within 
the temple door. The Emperor enters by the left door of the “ prayer 
for the year gate,” and ascends from the south by the left steps, and 
enters the left door of the temple to his worshipping place. The 


position of the royal relations assisting at the sacrifice is on the top 
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terrace, without the temple, at the top of the steps; the position of the 
numerous civil and military officers is on the lowest terrace, at the foot — 
of the steps, When the Emperor and all the: officers are in their 
places, the head of the Board of Rites despatches an officer to “ The 


temple of Imperial Heaven,” which is to the north of the altar, to 


invite the tablets of the gods out, and places them in their shrines 
within the “‘ Temple of prayer for the year.”” The whole burnt offering 
is burnt, as the tablet to Heaven is coming, in a sacrificial furnace a 
little to the south-east of the altar. 

All the other services are nearly the same, and accompained by 
the same kind of music, as those which are pectermed at the southern 
altar at the winter solstice. 

Formerly the sacrifice to Earth was performed at an altar within 
the same grounds as the altar to Heaven. This arrangement existed 
first at Nanking, by the command of the first Emperor of the Ming 
dynasty. After the removal of the Capital to Peking, it was continued 
till A. D. 1531, when it was decreed by Kia Tsing, to provide an 
altar for Earth, to the north of the city. 

It is situated but a short distance outside of the wall of the 
Tartar city, and the grounds connected with it lic four square. They 
are surrounded by a wall, and contain about 500 acres. The approach 
is from the west, through a very imposing honvrary portal, and over 
a fine broad, paved road. The grounds are divided by division walls, 
and part of them is planted with trees. The buildings are in most 
respects the same as those connected with the worship of IIeaven, 
except those which are connected with the three-storied temple. 
There is the fasting hall, the depository for the utensils used at the 
time of sacrifice, the slaughter house, the building for the use of the 
musicians, and the building where the tablets are deposited; the 
latter is called “ the house of the Imperial Goddess,” #4 ji 3. 

In it are the tablets to Earth and the Imperial ancestors, and 
between that building and the north entrance of the enclosure in which 
it is situated, in two side buildings, are the tablets to the mountains, 
hills, seas and rivers. The ster to Karth is square; and has tro 
terraces, instead of three. The lower terrace is 106 fect square, the - 
upper one is 60 feet square, and the base of the lower terrace is sur- 
rounded by a walled canal for containing water, which is about 6 feet 
wide and 8 feet deep. ‘The altar is ascended by four flights of steps, 
one from each point of the compass. Where the steps ascend, 
there is a bridge across the canal, The terraces are flagged with square 
marble tiles, and there are marble balustrades around both terraces. 
Lying about on the terraces are the same kind of stones for fastening | 
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the tent ropes as there were at the altar to Heaven. On the lower 
terrace there are permanent stones, in which to place the tablets to 
the mountains, hills, seas and rivers, twelve on one side and eleven on 
the other. The altar is enclosed with two square brick walls, and 
opposite the foot of the four flights of steps there are stone gateways 
with three doors in each. Between the two walls, and to the north-east 
of the altar, there is the pit for burying the blood and hair of the 
victim ; and in this space, between the two walls, at different intervals 
there are open iron urns for burning the silk and the other offerings” 
All the tiles used in building the altar and in covering the enclosing 
walls, and the cloth with which the tent is made, are of a yellow color 
to represent the color of the earth. The gem which is placed before 
the tablet to Earth, which is the symbol of the object worshipped, is 
also yellow and square, in conformity with the Chinese idea of the color 
and shape of the earth. The Emperor, when officiating at the annual 
service, is dressed in yellow colored robes. There is one high pole on 
which the lanterns are suspended. The annual sacrifice to Earth is 
offered on the day of the summer solstice, the 21st of June. On the 
day before, the Emperor proceeds in the same way, and accompanied 
by a similar retinue, as when going to worship Heaven. He enters 
the west gate, and proceeds in his chariot to the north side of the 
_ altar, where he descends from his chariot, and goes to the place where 


the tablet of Earth is deposited, and worships before it, and the tablets » 


of his Imperial ancestors, which are in the same building. He then 
makes the same examination of the shrine on the top of the altar, and 
of the sacrificial utensils and animals, as at the saerifice to Heaven. 
After this the Emperor proceeds to the hall of fasting, where he 
passes the night. The hour of saerifice is the same as at the sacrifice 
to Heaven, about two hours before sunrise. The Emperor, having 
been apprized of the hour by the appointed officer, goes from the hall 
of fasting to the north side of the altar in his chariot. The services 
and ceremonies are in all respects similar to those of the sacrifice 
to Heaven. 

The altar to the Sun is situated to the east side of the city, 
and the entrance to the grounds is from the north, by a large stone 
portal, from the stone paved road leading to Ttung Chow. The 
grounds connected with it are square, are surrounded by a wall 
which is in good repair, and contain some 300 acres. The buildings 
are of the same general character as in the grounds to Heaven and 
Earth, having a hall of fasting, a depository for the utensils, a 
temple for the tablet to the Sun, the slaughter house, &c. The 


altar is a square terrace of only one story. It is covered by square 
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marble tiles, and the outer edge is surrounded by a marble balustrade. 
It is ascended by four flights of steps, one from each of the four 
points of the compass. There are gates in the enclosing wall 
corresponding with the steps, This altar is remarkable for a. very 
singular echo. If any one stands on the tile in the centre of the 
altar, and speaks a word or sentence in an explosive tone, a very 
distinct echo comes up from the ground below his feet. There was 
no opportunity to investigate what causes.the echo. There is 
probably a well under the altar with channels leading out to the | 
surrounding wall. The tiles covering the surrounding wall, and the 
tablet, are of a reddish color. The gem, which is the symbol of 
the object worshipped, is a round red stone. The peculiarity in 
regard to the annual worship of the Sun is, that the Sun-god is the 
only object worshipped. | 

There are no participators connected with it. The time of worship 
is in the first month at the spring festival. The hour is the same 
as in the worship to Heaven, about two hours before sunrise. The 
service is to be performed in alternate years by the Emperor, and in 
the intervening years by a delegated officer. The service is very 
similar to that to Heaven and Earth. As the tablet faces the west, 
the Emperor ascends from the west steps, and all the retinue stand 
facing the east at the time of the sacrifice. 

The altar to the Moon is on the west of the Tartar city. The 
grounds and buildings in nearly all things correspond to those of the 
Sun, except that the color of the tiles, and of the gem which is the 
symbol of the object worshipped, and of the robes which are worn at 
the worship, is white. The service is at 10 o’clock in the evening, 
of the day in the 7th or 8th month, on which the autumn festival 
falls. It is performed by the Emperor. himself in alternate years, 


and by a delegated officer in the intervening years. The tablet of 


the Moon-goddess, faces the east. The Moon differs from the Sun, 


- in that it has as participators in the sacrifice, the tablets of the Dipper, 
the 28 constellations, and all the rest of the stars. The tablet of the 
_ Moon faces the east, and tablets of the stars face the south; and 


all these tablets, with the tablet of the Moon, are covered with a 
tent of white cloth. The services are in nearly all respects the same 


‘as those which are connected with the worship of the Sun. In the 


grounds of the temple to the Moon, are the tablets on which are 
recorded the great victories of the Empire. 
In the south-western part of the Chinese city is located what is 


- commonly called by foreigners the Altar to Agriculture. The grounds 


are situated to the west of the altar to Heaven, and comprise nearly 
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Plan of the grounds connegted with the Sitar te to the 
Patron of Agriculture. 
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A. Altar to the Heaven gods. F. Palace for congratulation over a fruitful 
B. Altar to the Earth gods. G. Gate entering from the east. (year, 
C. Altar to Sien Nung. H. Gate entering from the east. 
D. Altar to the year god. I.L.I. Paved roads through the grounds. 
E. Depository for sacrificial vessels. J.J.J. Gates from one division to another, 
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as large an extent of ground as the other. Much of the vacant ground 
is planted with trees; but they differ from those in the grounds to 
Tfeaven, in that, whilst there they are planted regularly in rows, here 
they are planted irregularly. These grounds are devoted to a great 
variety of uses. Within them are four /arye altars, with the appropriate 
buildings connected with each several one. One of these altars is 
devoted to the worship of the celestial gods, and is called the T'ien 
Shin T'an F ## HW; the 2nd is devoted to the terrestrial gods, and is 
called Ti Ki Ttan $y i $Y; and the 3rd to the year god, and is called 
the T'ai Sui T'an ge the 4th to Shin Nung, the 
teacher of husbandry. The first two altars are near together, and are 
square, one-story in height, and surrounded by one wall. That to the 
celestial gods is on the east, and the one to.the terrestrial gods is on 
the west. The altars are fifty feet square. On the north side of the 
eastern altar are placed four marble shrines for the tablets. They are 
carved with lines representing dragons and clouds. -The tablets are 
placed in the following order. Beginning on the east, the first one is 
to the wind god, then the others to the clouds, rain, and thunder gods. 
These tablets all face the south. The western altar is 100 fect long 
and sixty feet wide, and on the south side of the altar, facing north, 
are five marble shrines, of which three are carved with waving lines 
to represent mountains, and the other two are carved with a wavy 
design to represent water. In one of the three is placed the tablet for 
the five mountains, in another the tablet for the five marts, and in the 
third the tablet for the five hills. In one of the other two is placed 
the tablet to the four seas, and in the last one the tablet to the four 
streams. On the east of the altar are placed two shrines, one carved 
with mountain designs, and the other with water designs, one of 
which is for the tablet to the celebrated mountains of the metropolitan 
province, and the other for the tablet to the rivers of the same 
province. On the west side there are also two shrines of the same 
kind, on one of which is placed the tablet to the celebrated hills of the 
whole Empire, and on the other the tablet to the celebrated rivers of 
the whole Empire. The sacrifice to these gods, celestial and terrest- 
rial, is on the same day and for the same purpose, in mid-summer. 
After the ordinary prayer for rain, if rain does not come, these gods 
are to be invoked; and thanks are to be returned for favorable 
answers. When rain is excessive, prayer is to be made at these altars 
for the abatement of the waters. If in winter, snow is withheld, 
prayers and sacrifices are offered at these altars. When the Emperor 
goes to visit any part of the Empire, he is to go in person to sacrifice 
to the five mountains, and appoints an officer to sacrifice to the hills 
_and streams of the district through which he passes. 
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The altar to the year god, is to the god who is supposed to preside 
over the year. The god is designated each year by the cyclic character 
by which the year itself is designated. The god of each month is 
associated with the year god in the sacrifice. The sacrifice to the 
year god is offered on a lucky day of the first ten days of the first 
month of the year, and also on one day before the end of the year. 
Besides these annual sacrifices, the year god is to be worshipped on 
the same occasions and days, as the celestial and terrestrial gods. 

The altar to the gods of the land and the grain jf} ## is within 


the Imperial city, to the south-west of the south gate of the palace. 


The temple to the imperial ancestors occupies a similar position, to 
the south-west of the gate. The altar to the gods of the land and the 
grain consists of two terraces, and is ascended by four flights of steps, 
one from each of the four points of the compass. In respect to the 
two terraces, it is the same as the altar to Earth. It is enclosed with 
a square wall. ‘The surface of the upper terrace is covered with earth _ 
of five different colors. In the centre is the yellow colored earth, on 
the east is the blue, the red is on the south part, the white to the 
west, and the black to the north. On the north-west of the altar is 
the spot for burying the victim. The worship here corresponds very 
much to that which is offered at the altar of the Earth. The tablets 
to the god of the land and to the god of the grain are both placed on 
the south side of the altar, facing north. There are two other tablets 
on the second terrace; that of Kou Lung 2) ff looks west, and that 
of Hau Tsih Jj #@ faces east. The sacrifice is to be offered on the 
first lucky day of the first ten days of the second month, and thanks 
are to be returned on the corresponding day of the first ten days of 
the eight month. These services are to be performed by the Emperor 
in person. The square gem which is the emblem of the land god is 
yellow, and that which is the emblem of the grain god is light green. 
The Emperor on the morning of sacrifice goes from the Palace; he 
proceeds part of the way in the state chair, and part of the way in the 
state carriage. He has the same waiting and the same worshipping 
place as at the time of the worship to the Earth. Besides the yearly 
sacrifice to these gods, there is worship to be rendered on special 
occasions, which is done by a deputied officer. If in mid-summer, 
seven days after the usual prayer for rain to the celestial and 
terrestrial gods and the year god, there is no rain, then special prayer 
is to be made to these gods. Where favorable answers are received 
on these several occasions, thanks are to be returned. There are 
altars to the She Tsih jit #8, gods of the land and the grain, in 
all the provinces, which are to be — each year by the 
provincial officers. 
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From the details of the state worship, which are all taken from 
the Collected Statutes of the preseut Dynasty Fc wf FF M, it is clear 
that a most extensive worship of the objects of nature is an integral 
part of the state religion of China. The ritual for the worship 
connected with them, is regulated by official enactments; and most of 
the ceremonies connected with the worship are performed by the 
Emperor himself. The various objects which are worshipped include 
the Heaven, Sun, Moon, and all the Stars; all the powers of nature 
connected with the upper regions, as the clouds, rain, wind and 
thunder; the Earth and all its parts, as the four seas, the four 
streams, the five mountains, five hills and the five marts; the fertility 
of the soil, and the productiveness of the grains. It must arrest the 
attention of every one who considers the subject, that the great object 
of the services and prayers addressed to these objects of nature, is for 
rain to secure the productions of the earth, for the nourishment of the 
people. This statement gives an increasing fullness of meaning to the 
words of our Saviour, “Therefore take no thought, saying, What 
shall we eat? or what shall we drink? or wherewithal shall we 
be clothed? (For after a// these things do the gentiles. seek;) for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his nghteousness ; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” It is also a striking historical fact, 
that such famines have not occurred in any Christian lands from 
drought, as have prevailed so frequently in heathen lands. It will strike 
every one, how many are the points of resemblance between the sacrifices 
as established by the Imperial Statutes for these objects of nature, 
and which ceremonies have come down from the earliest ages, to those 
which were established by Moses, and as they were fully arranged by 
David and Solomon in the Jewish ritual. We find sacrificial burnt 
offerings, the offerings of different kinds of flesh, libations of wine, 
gorgeous robes and ceremonials for those who conduct the sacrifice, 
the burning of incense, the frequent recurrence of music, with a full 
band of instruments and singers. There is also the remarkable 
coincidence, that one of the cups of wine is called “the cup of bless- 
ing,” as one of the cups in the paschal sacrifice was also called. The 
most natural surmise to account for these striking resemblances of the 
forms of worship, in countries so remotely separated, is this; that the 
forms of worship were carried by the ancestors of the several people, 
at their dispersion from the Tower of Babel, as they came down to 
them from their common ancestor Noah. When the nations substi- 
tuted other objects for worship, instead of the true God, they con- 
tinued the same ceremonies in the worship of the false gods which 
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had been connected with the worship of the true. It is true that in 
the Chinese sacrifices, there is no idea of the substitution of an inno- 
cent victim as a propitiation for the sin of the guilty, which was such 
a prominent idea in the Mosaic sacrifice. This is easily accounted for. 
The doctrine of substitution is one of special revelation. It was there- 
fore very easy for the Chinese, while preserving the outward cere- 
monies which they received from their ancestors by tradition, to lose 
the main idea which was connected with sacrifices at their first — 
institution. This main purpose of sacrifice was revealed to man 
immediately after the fall of man, and it was more fully revealed to 
Moses when God restored his chosen people to the promised land 
after their captivity in Egypt. The Chinese having, at such an early 
period of their history, fallen into this worship of the objects of 
nature, did so in company with the greater portion of the then 
existing nations of the earth; and they adopted that form of idolatry 
which has been the most prevalent of all others. This worship of 
Heaven and Earth, Sun, Moon and stars, prevailed in Persia, India, | 
Greece, Rome, Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt; or, as it is stated in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, in the article on Idolatry: ‘The old. 
religion of the Shemitic races consisted, in the opinion of Movers, 
in the deification of the powers and laws of nature. The sun and 
moon were early selected as the outward symbols of this all-prevailing 
power, and the worship of the heavenly bodies was not only the most 
ancient, but the most prevalent system of idolatry. Taking its rise in 
the plains of Chaldea, it spread through Egypt, Greece, Scythia, and 
even Mexico and Ceylon. ‘(English abbreviated Ed., p. 342’’) 
Even in the point of worshipping Heaven and Earth within the same 
grounds, if not at the same altar, there is a singular conformity with 
the usage at Babylon. In a translation of the Bersippa inscription by 
the eminent cuneiform scholar, Dr. Oppert, furnished to the American 
Edition of Dr. Smith’s Lible Dictionary, edited by Rev. H. D.. 
Hackett, D. D., it is stated that “the pyramid is the temple of the 
Heaven and the Earth, the seat of Merodach, the chief of the gods.” 
It is stated that in a part of the same pyramid, there was a shrine to 
the god Sin, the god of the month; which is another point of resem- 
blance to the Chinese usage. | 

The results of the latest researches in regard to, the early nature- 
worship in India, is given by Prof. Max Miiller, in an article in the 
eontemporary Review for November, 1878 as follows : — 

‘“‘ Let us look at the’ origin and history of one other god, one of 
the oldest gods, not only of the Vedic Aryans, but of the whole Aryan 
yace, I mean the Vedic Dyaus. His name as you know is the same as 
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the Greek Zetec. Some scholars seem still to doubt the existence of 
such a being in the Veda, and there is certainly no trace of Dyaus as 
a god, nay, even as a masculine noun, in the later literature of India. 
Dyaus has there become a feminine, and means simply the sky. Now 
it has always seemed to me one of the most wonderful discoveries 
made by the students of the Veda, that a deity which was known to 
have existed in Greece as Zedenarnp, in Italy as Jupiter, in the Edda 
as Tyr, in German as Jezio, and which we know ought to have existed 
in Sanscrit also, but which did not exist there, should suddenly have 
come to light in the ancient hymns of the Veda. In the Veda, 
Dyaus occurs not only as a masculine, but in that close connection 
with pité father; as Dyaush pit, which we find in the Latin Jupiter. 
This discovery of Dyaush pita, was like finding at last, by means of 
a powerful telescope, the very star in the very place of the heavens 
which we had fixed before by calculation. 

However, even in the Veda, Dyaus is already a fading star. 
The meaning of the word is generally given as sky, but its truer 
meaning would be, “The bright or the shining one” for it is derived 
from the root div or dyu, to shine, to lighten; and it was this activity 
of shining and illuminating the world which was embodied in the 
name Dyaus. Who the shiming one was, the word by itself did not 
declare. Afterwards only, Dyaus became the centre of mythological 
stories, while in the ordinary language it dwindled away just like 
Savitri, the life-giver, into a mere name of the sky. 

This Dyaus then, the light or the illuminator of the sky, was no 
doubt, from the very first, preeminently to assume some kind of 
supremacy among the other devas or bright beings; and we know 
how completely that supremacy was realized in the Greek Zeds, and 
the Latin Jupiter; but it was there counteracted by the general 
tendency of almost every Deva to assume a superlative character. 

Dyaus, the sky, is frequently invoked together with the Earth and 
with Fire. For instance (Rv. vi. 15. 5). “Dyaus (sky) father, and 
Prithivi (earth) kind mother, Agni (fire) brother, ye Vasus, ye bright 
ones, have mercy upon us.” Dyaus, we see, occupies the first place, 
and so he does generally in these old invocations. He is constantly 
called father. For instance (i, 191. 6.) “Dyaus is father, Prithivi, 
the earth, your mother, Soma, your brother, Aditi, your sister.” 
Or again, (Rv. iv. 1. 10.) Dyaus the father, the creator, Dyaush pita 
ganité. Zeds marnp yevernp. 

More frequently however, than by himself, Dyaus (the sky) is 
invoked together: with Prithivi the earth, and the two words joined 
together form a kind of dual reve | in the Veda, called Dy&vaprithivi, 
Heaven and | 
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Now there are many passages in the Veda where Heaven and 
Earth are invoked as supreme deities. Thus the gods are said to be 
their sons, more particularly the two most popular deities in the Veda, | 
Indra and Agni, are mentioned as their off-spring. It is they, the 
two parents, who have made the world, who protect it, who support 
by their power everything whatsoever exists. ” Con. Review for Nov. 
1878, page 

Prof. Monier Williams’ statements made in the Contemporary 
Review for September, 1878, are to the same effect. He writes as 
follows :— 

“ By some of the earliest hymn-composers the gods continued to 
be regarded as one family—children of the old pre-Vedic heavenly 
. father (Dyu or Dyaus), while Earth (Prithivi) was fabled as a divine 
mother. To other sacred poets the pre-Vedic deification of the sky 
(Vauma, Oipavoc) remained a principal object of adoration. He was 
still occasionally exalted to the position of a Supreme Being. <A well- 
known hymn in the Atharva-veda, describes him as ruling the world, 
as penetrating the secrets of all hearts, as detecting the plots of wicked 
men, as sending down countless messengers who forever traverse the 
earth and sean its inmates, as numbering every wink of men’s 
eyes, as wielding the whole universe in the manner of a gamester 
handling dice.” 

There is a most remarkable agreement in the ideas of the early 
Hindoos and the early Chinese as to the attributes and functions 
ascribed to Sky or Heaven deified. The statements quoted above 
describe the same thing among the Chinese, very accurately. The 
Chinese speak of Heaven as “ overshadowing all things,”’ as “ ruling 
all things.” But this nature worship has been forgotten in India. It 
is only known from the early writings of the Hindoos. But in China 
it has been very different. This early worship of nature, having been 
adopted as the State worship of the Chinese Government, it has 
continued, in connection with the continued existence of the Govern- 
ment, till the present time in its original form. It may be very 
properly regarded as the oldest form of false worship that now exists 
among men. It may for this reason be considered as presenting us 
with the form of worship which prevailed among men immediately 
after the deluge. 

It has hitherto been the usage, in writing of the various objects 
of nature which have been worshipped, to write of them as the god of 
the Sun, and the god of the Moon, the goddess of the Earth. A more 
recent usage has been introduced by some of the best writers, in 


writing of the objects of worship in connection with nature worship, to 
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style them the sun-god, the moon-goddess, the earth-goddess. The 
writers who use this form of expression are the writers of most of 
the articles in Smith’s Bible Dictionaries; Rawlinson in his Five 
monarchies ; Dean Stanley in his Lectures on the Jewish Church, and 
writers in the Quarterly Review. Prof. Max Miller translates the 
component words of the name Jupiter in accordance with this usage. 
It is composed of Dyaus Heaven and Piter, Father, which is not the 
Father of Heaven, but “ Heaven-Father.” (See Chips, Vol. IV., p. 
222). There is greater conciseness and distinctness in this way of 
designating them. In accordance therewith, I would designate these 
various objects as the Heaven-god, the Earth-goddess, the Sun-god, 
the Moon-goddess, the star-god, the land-god, the grain-god, the year- 
god, the month-god, the day-god, &c., &c. | 
This nature worship, which forms such an essential part of the 
State worship, is widely prevalent among the people, in a somewhat 
different form. The grain-god and the land-god are very generally 
worshipped among the farmers. The Rev. B.C. Henry, reports 
having seen a very particular form of the worship of the land-god im 
his last trip up the West River. The people were gathering in their 
rice crops; and by the way of giving thanks to the land-god for an 
abundant crop, a clod of earth from the field was selected, before 
which incense was burnt, and worship offered. The Earth-god at 
every door, and on so many altars in the street, or by the wayside, is 
a part of the same worship. The worship of Heaven and Earth is 
connected in most places with marriages, and in many places with 
funeral services. The worship of the Sun is-found prevailing in some 
places. The worship of the Moon, on the 15th of the 8th month, is 
one of the most general festivals in the Empire. There are numerous 
indications of the worship of the stars still existing among the people 
as in the worship of the seven sisters in the 7th month, the worship 
of the Dipper constellation, and of the North Star. There is perhaps 
no field of investigation as to the Chinese religious customs that would 
yield a richer harvest than the search for the existing traces and 
influence of nature worship. 
THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CHINESE DIALECTS. 
By Rey. C. C. Batpwin, D.D. 
A SERIES of articles on the above subject is being published by 
E. H. Parker, Esq., of H. B. M’s Consular Service. He-is one 
of the very few in China who interest themselves deeply in philological 
‘research. Like his compeers, he-is doubtless ready to brave all 
consequences: for risks neither few nor small are surely incurred, in 
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this era of sifting criticism, by those who would reconstruct on paper 
the broken Babel: of human speech. They put in many a brick, 
which they honestly believe to be rightly placed and firmly cemented 
with genuine philologic mortar, and are not at all shocked or dis- 
couraged when it topples down on their heads. We give all honor to 
these modern builders. Their motive is a vast improvement on the 
heaven-defying spirit cf the ancients. For do they not build to 
unity of language and consequently to unity of origin of historic man ?P 
Despite all rash speculation, and the many mistakes to which the 
limitation of human judgment so often leads, their work is in the 


_ main good and solid. The errors answer the valuable purpose of 
/ making them the more cautious, and therefore the more successful, in 


subsequent labors. | 

I have before me at present only the Second Article of the series 
referred to, and will offer here a brief notice of it. 

In his introduction, Mr. Parker very justly inveighs against the 
superficial, indiscriminating study of Chinese dialects, which he asserts 
some students adopt, as though “their only object” were to make 
themselves “‘ understood by hook or by crook.” In illustration of the 
point, he instances the Englishman learning to speak French, also the 
“pidgin” English, used in Europe and China. He descants thus on 
the inviting topic. ‘What is the object of an Englishman in learning 
to speak French? It is not to scramble through a number of 
sentences, regardless of genders, numbers, and cases; ignoring all 
inflection and accentuation; but, to speak the language as nearly as 
possible as do the natives of France themselves. Every one knows 
what social distinction the faculty of speaking any European language 
correctly and elegantly confers upon foreigners dwelling in a European 
capital. The Frenchman who says ‘ zees is ze ouse of my fazzere’ is 
quite as comprehensible as the one who says ‘this is the house of my 
father’; yet few would maintain that it was a matter of indifference 
which style was adopted by a French Ambassador accredited to the 
court of St. James.” He thinks the Chinese language singularly 
unfortunate, because ‘the majority of foreigners speaking kwan-hica, 
or any other dialect, speak, especially in the case of kwan-hwa, 
nothing more than a dingua franca, either a mixture of several dialects, 
or a more or less approximate imitation of some one dialect: ” and he 
then adds, “there is nothing at all objectionable in this as long as it is 
frankly confessed, and as long as the speaker does not lay claim to 
anything further then he is entitled to. But this is not the case. Such 
speakers, finding that they can in most instances make themselves 
fairly understood, wherever they go, especially amongst Chinese 
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officials, at once assume that they can speak the language perfectly 
correctly, and that all painstaking and accurate study is a niistake, or 
at least a waste of time. The fact that even amongst Chinese 
scholars of reputation, men can be found who declare the tones to be a 
myth, the aspirates to be useless, and so on, is sufficient of itself to 
prove that the general knowledge of colloquial Chinese is as yet very 
superficial.” 

In another place he makes the following original suggestion, 
ending with a bit of severe advice. I almost imagine him somewhat 
sarcastic, though his language seems to be serious and direct. “By 
all means (he remarks) let those who do not wish to enter minutely 
into the genius of the colloquial Chinese dialects adopt a dingua franca, 
which is undoubtedly easy to acquire, and extremely useful for all 
every day purposes; but let them at the same time frankly admit that 
_ they are not within the pale of scientific and accurate knowledge; and 
let them not mislead and discourage beginners by denouncing as useless 
the accuracy which they have been unwilling or unable to acquire.” 
The latter part of this advice is sound, but we must protest against 
the first part. In the interest of sound education and genuine know- 
_ ledge, we would say let the standard be high and perfect, and let no 
one be able to quote the name of Mr. Parker, or any one else in 
defence of the crime of literary suicide. 


Again, in a commendatory notice of works belonging to the more- 


modern era of authorship, he observes “many years ufterwards (that 
is, after Morrison) came Dr. Williams’ Tonic Dictionary, abounding 
in improvements upon Morrison’s crude work, and so carefully pre- 
pared that the living Cantonese dialect could be learnt very passably 
from that alone. After this appeared Mr. Wade’s 7%z-érh-chi in the 
Pekingese dialect, which to this day is the only text-book that actually 
presents a dialect as it is; regardless of standards which exist in 
nubibus, tones, aspirates and finals, which ought to be but are not; and 
confining itself strictly to representing a dialect as it positively is, in a 
given place, ata given time. By, so to speak, nailing his colors to 
the mast, and fixing the attention of students to one living standard, 
the author has done more to advance the correct speaking of Chinese 
than all the dictionaries and text books put together.” This strong, 
exclusive language must refer to the Pekingese only, for Mr. Parker, 
immediately adds, “‘ besides these two works, Messrs. Baldwin and 
Maclay’s Dictionary, of the Foochow dialect, collects with faithful 
accuracy an astonishing number of the every-day expressions in that 
language; and much the same is stated, by those who are conversant 
with the ' Amoy dialect, to have been done by the Rev. Carstairs 
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In the first part of the quotations that we have made, our essayist 
makes a charge which we would fain believe to be far too sweeping. 
There are at least two distinct classes of students of the Chinese 
language in various parts of the Empire. For the sake of convenience, 
that may be called the official and the missionary classes, and the 
range, as well as thoroughness, of their study will depend in good 
measure on what they regard to be the demands of their respective 
vocations. In the latter class of students, the idea that ‘painstaking 
and accurate study is a mistake, or at least a waste of time,” and that 
“the tones are a myth and the aspirates useless”’ will, I am sure, find 
very few, if any, advocates. Most missionaries learn but one dialect 
and, however large or small may be the measure of their success, they 
recognise the vital importance of the elements which enter into its 
structure. But, if there are any in either class of learners who set 
before them a lower “standard” of proficiency, we beg’ them to 
reconsider both theory and practice, and submit, with the best grace 
they have at command, to the lash of our essayist. 

The introduction of the article under review is followed by “lists 
.of characterless words” in four dialects—the Pekingese, Hankow, 
Cantonese and Foochow—which, the writer says, are not found in any 
dicstionary or hand book of these dialects. The lists are prefaced in 
each instance with a few critical comments and cautionary hints to 
students tinder the captions, respectively, of “Things not generally 
known in Pekingese,” ‘‘ Waifs and Strays in the Hankow dialect,” 
“Forgotten facts in Cantonese,” ‘“ Last Pickings from the dialect of 
Foochow.” The “ Pickings’”’ number in Pekingese, 185 words or 
compound terms; in the Hankow, 50; in the Cantonese, 206; in the 
Foochow, 80. I am unable to give an opinion about three of the 
dialects. But, if Mr. Parker’s views should prove to be well founded, 
they will be valuable to learners. He thinks that students of the 
Mandarin dialects, especially of the Pekingese, are wholly mistaken 
in the idea that “the dialect, as regards the written character, is 
comparatively pure when contrasted with the less aristocratic dialects _ 
of the South, and that it is not encumbered with many unauthorized 
or characterless words.” He culls his 185 words in the P. list “ from 
memory, as the results of a short two years’ stay in the metropolis,” 
and he hopes that the contribution he makes in the list may serve in 
some small degree to do away with the erroneous idea just alluded to. 
“ He would (also) take this opportunity of warning readers not to 
accept as Pekingese the local colloquialisms of Manchu garrisons 
at Chinkiang, Canton, Foochow, and other places, or the dicta of 
‘Southern Mandarin’ teachers. A large number of unauthorized and 
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quasi-charactcrless words are given in Sir Thomas Wade’s Colloquial 
Series; and enquiring students must in all cases be prepared to 
convince themselves that many of these really valuable words are 
embodied in characters quite new, or at all events uncertain, to the 
majority of Pekingese themselves. He would also ask students to 
reflect how few Englishmen commend themselves as satisfactory 
referees upon strange and uncertain words, and beg them not to take 
it for granted that every Chinese is a walking dictionary, or a philo- 
logical antiquarian. Each fact requires worming out, and demands the 
consensus of several persons before it becomes of any lexicographical 
value.” 

Passing to the Hankow “ waifs and strays,” he regards the dialect 
as one of the most unsatisfactory to deal with, and comes to these 
conclusions—‘‘ Unlike the Pekingese, which stagnates in a comparative 
seclusion, little affected by external influences, the dialect of Hankow 
is in a transitory state of its own proper motion, and is moreover 
largely affected by the speech of the numerous traders who congregate 
at that centre. Hence the greatest care is required not to accept 
blindly as local colloquialisms the chance importations from other 
tongues. The following list of characterless words is but small: but, 
when we come to point out and compare with these the similar 
vulgarisms of other dialects, they will in many cases prove decidedly 
interesting. One or two of the missionaries in that neighborhood have 
a high reputation amongst the native scholars of the place, and they 
would render valuable assistance by making careful collections of 
similar colloquialisms, and communicating them to the public.” 

Under the heading “ Forgotten facts in Cantonese,” he first 
observes that Dr. Williams’ Tonic Dictionary gives so many local 
characters and characterless words, that, in comparing them with 
similar words in the Pekingese, Hankow and Foochow dialects, it 
will be necessary to refer readers to the Dictionary itself. He then 
directs attention to the “forgotten facts” thus—‘“ The special purpose 
of this paper is to point out many very valuable Cantonese words, 
which have apparently found no place in any foreign dictionary or 
vocabulary. When the Cantonese Dialect is here spoken of, the 
expression is used in its purest sense, and refers or intends to refer, to 
the dialect spoken within the walls of the Provincial Capital. Collo- 
quialisms peculiar to Macao, or to any one township, will be especially 
referred to where they occur. Students should not allow themselves 
to be deceived by apparent coincidences in sound, remembering that 


each dialect follows certain ‘laws’ or rules. For instance, a Pekingese 
characterless word pi*, which, in the dictionaries, should belong to the’ 
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entering tone, might find an interesting analogue in a Cantonese word 
pit, pik, or pat, whilst pi,.would. on account of its even tone, be an 
accidental and not a regular dialectical resemblance,” He also refers 
by asterisks in his list to what he terms “the pin yam, or oral nuances 
of tone, which neither Dr. Williams nor Dr. Eitel seem to have 


noticed,” and which he explains in the appended tone-table. 


“Last Pickings from the dialect of Foochow”’ are next introduced 
thus—‘ The dialect of Foochow, is in many respects, the most inter- 
esting of the four under discussion. Besides the fact of there 
remaining many strange words, belonging presumably to some © 
aboriginal language, there exist in this dialect two peculiarities. ..... 
vowel-inflection and tonic-inflection. Suffice it, however, for the 
present to bring forward a few quasi-characterless and colloquial 
expressions, which have been omitted from the admirable dictionary 
of Mr. Baldwin......The spelling used in this list is that of Mr. 
Baldwin, whose tonic is also it will be convenient to use. 

Having finished his four lists with the prefatory comments and 
strictures, the essayist next groups a small selection of words taken 
from the lists, which in his opinion “seem incontestably to be allied 
together.” Such a grouping, though embracing only 34 specimens, 
will very naturally form a chief point of interest and study to the 
Chinese philologist. The table of analogous words is thus prefaced. 
“‘No-notice is taken of the numerous characterless words given in the 
Dictionaries of Baldwin and Williams, many of which in each work 
will bear comparison with similar works in the other, and with char- | 
acterless words, or words for which spurious characters are used, in 
Pekingese. Students who take an interest in the subject can work 
out these analogies for themselves, taking care, it is hoped, to give 
consideration to every point which may render the comparison onc of 
philological value.”’ 

I select a few of the more striking of these contrasted words, 
venturing to correct one misspelling, and to fill blanks in a few instances 
(as indicated by brackets) in order to secure greater completeness. 


PRKING. Hankow. CANTON. Foocnow. MEANING. 
Ko! K‘ok, Scab, blemish. 
Kung’ Kung?® ‘Kung [.K‘ung] | To burrow, [to root, as swine}. 
Pi* nay ae Pi? Pe? To drain off. 
Téné Tan? ‘Tong Heap, pedestal. 
Ts‘ou® Ts‘uk, Ch‘aék] | Brand-new. 


The essayist is safe in giving such a table, of which the above is 
a specimen, even though some of his analogies should be questioned : 
and he is equally happy in his advice to students, who may attempt 
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a like task. His parenthetical “it is hoped” is well timed, as all of 
us have had occasion to notice the chronic penchant some have for 
taking a very wide range in such an inviting fleld. He is also aware 
of the obstacles that the prevalence of tones in the Dialects interpose 
in the task of searching out genuine and perfectly reliable analogies. 
Hence he adds the pertinent remark ‘“ In judging of the possibility of 
some of the phonetic words in the preceding epitome having relation 
to each other in respect of their origin, it may be well to keep before 
the eye the table of tones appended.” I will not quote here his table 
of tones, but a glance at the second instance given above shows at once 
the bearing of his remark. We have in this instance three different 
tones—third, second, and first—and in the Foochow word we have the 
initial aspirated. | 

But Mr. Parker is not content with his prefaces, lists, tone-tables, 
and analogues. He digs resolutely down to the hard-pan, or vowel- 
stratum, of three of the dialects and undertakes to show how they can 
be made to meet in a uniform spelling in one column. He says 
“Following this epitome will be found a table shewing the exact 
vowel sounds of the words spelt so differently by Wade, Williams, and 
Baldwin; and giving, in a separate column, vowels which may be 
privately used by students for their own convenience, and to prevent 
anomaly or confusion in any notes which they may make of peculiari- 
ties gathered from the works of the three writers mentioned. Nearly 
all the words in the. .. .four lists find more or less probable counter- 
parts in Wade, Williams, or Baldwin, as the case may be, or in the 
lists themselves.” His vowel-table is furnished with a descriptive 
heading thus—“ The accompanying table of words and diphthongs will 
serve to render clearer the probabilities of any resemblances which 
students may detect in the words given in the four lists.” It goes 
through the vowels, ete., No. 1 to No. 40, arranged in columns, of 
which the first eleven will suffice as a specimen. 


SPELLING | | 
No Spe.une or | Spe.uine oF | SPELLING OF | MODIFIED so As OF SOUND 
WaApkE. WILLIAMS. BALDWIN. TO SUITALL | INTENDED TO BE 
DIALECTS. REPRESENTED. 
1 a — a a E. father 
2 at a E. back. 
3 ne F. éteindre 
+ ” ” aé ad G. beinah dlig 
5 ”» ai ” ai F. naive. 
6 ai 4i ai aai G. Kaiser 
7 au au E. brow. 
8 4u au aau G. aus. 
e é E. send, 
10 eh é é ee F eee 
ll ei , ei e ei E. feint. | 
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This operation deserves the credit of being delicate and ingenious 
——a sort of synthetic surgery, which must have cost Mr. Parker many 
a perplexing thought. Two or three questions—perhaps sharper eyes 
will see as many more—at once arise in regard to the experiment. 
One is whether the “ modified spelling” fairly represents and may be 
substituted for the three. This of course is merely a question of fact 
or the reverse. In regard to the spellings of Wade and Williams, I 
need not take the time to study out an opinion. As to the Foochow 
spelling, the substituted modifications suit pretty well, unless a question — 
may arise in the minds of some in regard to ei in the French éfeindre 
being the same as the difficult sound of a in the sd final, and whether 
ae can be carried safely through all the seven tones in that finul. 
Another question is whether such a modified list, admitted to be 
eee and exact, would be available for the use proposed, which is 

e “‘ private use by students for their own convenience, and to prevent _ 
anomaly or confusion ” in noting peculiarities in the dictionaries. Mr. 
Parker has succeeded very well in avoiding a frequent use of diacritical 
marks, which is always (other things being equal) a recommendation 
of a proposed orthography. But, aside from all this, it is seen at once | 
that it would require a very lively, ubiquitous memory to retain all the 
distinctive notations of vowels, diphthongs and marks, and apply the 
proposed spellings. Still the feat is possible, and the overburdened 
memory will have always the alternative of referring to a written list, 
which may be all that the essayist means in his suggestion. The only 
other inquiry which occurs is what will Mr. Parker do when he under- 


— takes to modify the spelling of a dozen, not to say a hundred, dialects 


instead of only three. The pertinency of this inquiry will appear 
below in the Shaowu sample, which is but one of many. The essayist _ 
has managed the three or four dialects with admirable skill, and will 
probably succeed as well in the future, if he confines himself to central 
sources of groups and varieties of dialect, which may be regarded as 
the fountains of innumerable streams. 

Beyond this general work, it would seem to be next to impossible _ 
to elaborate a “modified spelling,” though comparatively easy to 
contrast words from a score or a hundred dialects in groups and thus 
furnish plausible evidence of common origin. We have an instance at 
hand in the Sept.-Oct. number of Chinese Recorder, pp. 349-351, 
which aptly illustrates the difficulties with which we seek to entangle 
our essayist, in the event of his going much farther than he has already 
ventured. Rev. J. E. Walker, in the September Recorder, speaks of 
the wide and perplexing variations of dialect in the Shaowu region in 
the north-west of Fookien province, He puts the case so graphically 
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that we imagine he had in his mind’s eye some extravagant specimen 
of Chinese pantomime in time of excitement, at least so far as tonic 
inflection is concerned. He says “ But what a Babel of brogues and 
dialects there is among those wild mountains! A native can hardly 
pass the limits of his own village but his speech will bewray him. 
The tones are the most unstable element. .....seem utterly lawless. 
They shoot up to the sky, they plunge into the bowels of the earth, 
they stiffen straight out, they double up and twist about; they sing, 
cry, whine, groan, scold, plead; here, are musically plaintive; there, 
are gruff and overbearing. Perhaps sometime it will be found that 
each tone has certain limits of its own which it cannot pass. But I 
cannot imagine what possible limit there is which each tone does not 
overpass in some dialect or other.” After giving a table of the six — 
tones of the Shaowu dialect, he says ‘“ Ten miles into the country will 
vary them all.” He then states some striking peculiarities of the 
dialect, and the many variations met with in tones, vowels, and 
consonants. He also furnishes an apt illustration of the sort of bricks 
used in his individual Babel, by putting on the witness-stand Shaowu’s 
next-door neighbor, which bows Shaowu out somewhere near the 
- Kiangsi border. This rude borderer, instead of ‘hang, ‘hien, ‘hu for I, 
Thou, He, says ,a, ‘ni, ‘ké and has a habit of changing ¢‘ to A, calling 
heaven and earth, ,rien ju, instead of .ftien 4. Mr. Walker adds a 
double illustration, worth quoting in this connection—*“ One day as I 
was passing through a village near Shaowu a lad who had heard me 
play on an accordion, seeing it in my chair, came up saying hom-m 
hom»m-m, that is; GH. I thought this a wild enough 
brogue, but it was far cxceeded by a pagan who came one day for 
medicine. For t‘ung’ $§ he said /‘ng, while his cash were also h‘ng 
ts‘ien $l $R.”’ He regards the Shaowu as resembling the Foochow, 
perhaps mainly as a variation—though a very wide one—from it as 
the original stock. But he significantly adds ‘There are many little 
things in which the Shaowu vacillates between the Mandarin and the 
Foochow. The city brogue shows more resemblance to the Mandarin 
than do the country brogues. In addition to the reading and speaking 
sounds of the Shaowu dialect proper, the literary men have a kind of 
mandarin reading sound.” This last sentence is an aggravation. As 
though the two sets of sounds were insufficient to gratify their literary 
aspirations, they must needs have a third! It seems a fortunate 
circumstance that it is a sort of mandarin, rather than one of the hill 
brogues. 

With our condolences to the Shaowu missionaries, we may just 
repeat here that the Shaowu group or groups of variations are only 
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one instance out of the many which, we are well assured, prevail 
throughout the Empire, especially south of the Yangtsz’. Indeed we 
have hints of this in Mr. Parker’s article, even as regards the variations 
of kwan-hwa, which is everywhere largely corrupted by local brogues, 
if we are to take the Peking or the Nanking as the standard. It 
seems therefore a herculean task to tabulate even the main or leading 
dialects of groups, and to contrast their elements of vowels, Coteeuante, 
tones and aspirates for philological purposes. 

This notice would be incomplete without mentioning more 
prominently one other topic in Mr.‘Parker’s paper. We refer to the 
very important matter of the tones of the dialects. He gives at 
present no “ detailed monograph ”’ on the tones, but intimates that his 
“most searching inquiry and careful reflection” point to certain 
conclusions, which he proceeds to state in four terse paragraphs—one 
for each of the dialects which form the subject of his paper. He 
concludes, that the Pekingese has only four tones, never modified, 
except slightly in a rhythmical sense, according to the grouping of 
the words; that the Hankow has, in practice, four tones, though 
five are counted, and that tonic inflection, as in the Pekingese, 
is practically non-existent; that the Foochow, though counting eight 
tones, has in practice and in fact only seven, the sixth of the eight 
being identical with the second; and that tonic consonant: and vowel 
inflection are positive, rigid, indispensable and all-pervading, not only 
in conversation, but also, to a great extent, in reading aloud; that the 
Cantonese has eight tones recognised by name in vocabularies, and a 
ninth, so universally recognised, indirectly, in local vocabularies, that 
it is safe to say that there are nine bona fide tones in the dialect, which 
in conversation are modified, not as in the Foochow from one genuine 
tone to the other, but into a series of new tones, numbering relatively 
nine, but actually and positively only three, “thus reducing the 18 
nominal tones, aside from all consideration of the consonant, nasal or 
vowel terminations of the words, to fwelre.” The essayist then appends 
a table, in which, by virtue of “some of the tones, or voice cadences 
in one dialect. actually resembling those in another,” although differ- 
ing widely in name, he succeeds in reducing the 35 nominal tones of 
the Pekingese, Hankow, Foochow, and Cantonese dialects to “nine 
groups, each containing from two to four tenes, which strike the ear 
in a similar manner.” But there are six tones which will not fall into 
any of the groups, so that “for the 35 tones we get 15 cadences in 
all.” Numbers 1, 3, and 24, however, may be differently “ grouped ” 
or “classed,” so that “the actual voice cadences covering the whole 


35 tones would be reduced to thirteen.” 
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Without entering into the merits of this investigation, for whieh 
as regards the Canton dialect we have at present neither time nor 
ability, we may observe that the result if well founded, is an advance 
in the study of that dialect. The essayist draws attention to these 
“cadences,” .pin yam # F in his list and tone table, as a point over- 
looked by Dr. Williams and Dr. Eitel. Probably’ some students, 
however, have already entered this inviting musical field, though they 
have not published results. And it would seem that Dr. Edkins’ 


investigations in the Shanghai Dialect yield conclusions similar to those - 


of our essayist in the Cantonese, as he finds that the two series of 
tones in that dialect are modified by as many 4s “twelve modulations.” 
We dismiss this topic of Mr. Parker’s paper with two remarks, lying 
at opposite extremes of the scale probabilities in this particular case. 
One is that the sifting process, instituted in the article under review, 
if based on actual faets and principles in the dialect, will help very, 
materially to prove their common origin. The other remark is that 
those “among Chinese scholars of reputation, who declare the tones 
to be a myth,” will find in the article abundant material for witty 

The above is but a meagre review of a paper, which should be 
read in its entirety to be fully appreciated. In concluding the notice, 
we recall the convenient adage “from one learn all,” and, supposing 
that it may have at least a partial application to “the four dialects,” 
we venture some hints and strictures on the lists furnished by Mr. 
Parker. To speak only of the Foochow list, it is evident that he did 
not adopt the same rules in the list, as were from necessity followed 
in the Foochow Dictionary. The object of its authors was not to 
elaborate a 7'hesaurus, but to group alphabetically the words or vocables 
of the dialect, and illustrate their use by a moderate number of phrases. 
There were ample materials on hand to swell the work to a much larger 
size, so as to include many very valuable phrases. This however, for 
various reasons, could not be done. And, as to phrases that were used, 
the general rule was to insert them in one place only, under one or other 
of the words composing them. Again, it was needful to use much 
discrimination as to the spelling of a large class of words. Bearing 
in mind the peculiarity of certain oblique tones, as the third and the 
seventh, reverting to the first, when they are in regimen with a follow- 
ing word, it is seen at once that the phrases into which they enter 
might be put into three different alphabetic places, when vowel and 
consonant spelling are also different and when they have no character 
to fix the tone. By disregarding the facts indicated, such phrases 


might occupy a three-fold space, which would be usually a needless. 
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waste. Again, th e final consonants, h, k, ng, are often modified or 
elided, causing a practical change in the spelling and bringing up the 
double question, whether the phrases under them shall be put in places 


_ giving their full or their modified forms. Again, in such a work there 
is some danger of aceepting ‘‘chance importations from other tongues,” 


to which Mr. Parker alludes in his Hankow preface, and blindly 
taking them to be “local colloquialisms.” I went. over the Foochow — 
list with two Chinese teachers, and they seemed to suspect that it 
contained a few just such “importations.” They may, however, be 
wholly mistaken, and the list consequently quite pure in that respect. 
We. would be glad to feel sure that the Dictionary itself is also free 
from such excrescences, unless appearing in their true character as 


such. Again, as a rule, mere reduplications were avoided ; and some 


unimportant euphonistic forms, adding little or nothing to the sense, 
were not granted the dignity of place in the regular alphabetic order, 
though often appearing in phrases scattered through the work and 
thus fairly represented. To make them too prominent would be some- 
what like taking a syllable from the end of a word and foisting it into 
the regular order of words in an English Dictionary. A careful 
imspection of Mr. Parker’s list of words shows that he has not followed 
closely these rules to his list, correcting its misspellings, and counting 
in words, which he evidently overlooked in the Dictionary, and a 
few found in the Manual, the list will be reduced about one-third ; 
that is, about one-third of his single or leading words and some of the 


phrases are met with in those works. 


But, after all deductions, we frankly admit the real value of Mr. 
Parker’s list. There still remain many valuable words and phrases. 
Such ‘ Pickings” as he has furnished, and other mdependent vocables 
that time will gradually bring to light, will make future editions of 
such works more complete. ‘Tio make them convenient for daily use 
and reference, however, too much care cannot be taken in systematizing 
the material on some such principles as we have just stated. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that, the more fully we get the simple 
vocables of a dialect and compound terms conveying:single ideas, the 
more satisfactory and valuable the work will be to learners. 

In taking leave of Mr. Parker’s valuable contributions to the 
study of the dialects, we feel the more convinced of the importance of 
« thorough investigation and drill in the rudiments. No constitutent 
of a dialect can be safely ignored by students, if they would attain to 
the power of clear, intelligible address; and the omission or change of 
a tone or aspirate is often more fatal than would be the dropping out 
or slurring over whole syllables in English speech, for the simple 
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reason that such omission or change would make the word radically 
different. A fork is ch‘a, not (wood): a quire of paper is 

not 6 (knife). A Frenchman may be tolerably intelligible to othezs, 
when he uses too many z’s in speaking of his father’s house, but it 
will not do for us to say that our father has ,chio, pearls or beads, 
when we wish to say that he has ch‘i@ or ch'wo’, houses. If, therefore, 
Mr. Parker succeeds by his article in nothing more than to emphasize 
the importance of a thorough study of rudiments, he has done a wr 


good work. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED AT ST. PAUL’S COLLEGE HONGEONG, 
December, 3rd 1878. 
(Being the Day of Intercession for Missions.) 
By Rev. A. B, Hurcuinson., C. M. 8. 
Bee afforded by the kindness of our Bishop, the opportunity of 
| addressing you this evening on the subject of missions, I have 
with a view to brevity committed to paper the few remarks which I 


purpose offering on this great subject. I am happy in being able this 


year to observe with you, for I suppose the last time, this Day of 
Intercession at the season of its first introduction—as you may be 
aware it is probable that in future years in accordance with the 


recommendation of the Bishops at the Lambeth Conference, a day 


will be appointed later on in the church’s year (viz. the Tuesday 
before Ascension Day.) This is the seventh occasion on which Christ’s 
people have gathered together to intercede for the Messengers of the 
Churches not simply here in Hongkong, but throughout Christendom 
and I may say throughout the heathen world. During these seven 
years one mighty tide of prayer has rolled upward, year by year in ever 
increasing volume, ever deepening intensity, to the, Lord of Missions 
for his help and presence in our midst,—for this presence with us by His 
Holy Spirit, in all the fulness of His illuminating, converting, teaching, 
sanctifying, influence upon the hearts of all men. And my friends, when 
I here record my most solemn conviction, that those our prayers have 
been abundantly answered—far beyond the most ardent expectations 
which we entertained seven years since, I am only uttering the convic- 
tions of hundreds of my missionary fellow-labourers among the heathen, 


and of tens of thousands of our brethren and sisters in Christ who, — 


whilst unable themselves to come forth to the field, yet by persevering 
prayer, labour to uphold those warriors of the Cross, who, in the provid- 
ence of God are set in the fore-front of the battle, and called upon to 
bear the burden and the heat of the day in this great vineyard of the 


: Lord of Hosts. 
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Suffer me to offer one suggestion as to the way in which 
the real utility of this Day of Intercession may be enhanced a 
thousand fold. I take it that we all agree that we should sadly 
mistake the idea which first prompted this observance, if we were to 
imagine for a moment that our energetic, prayerful interest in 
Mission work were to be reserved for, or confined to this day of 
Intercession. Prayer must be continuous if it is to be availing 
in the upholding and continuance of such efforts as are neces- 
sarily involved in the gradual evangelization of the heathen 
world. And let me add also that such prayer should not be regarded 
as the peculiar business of a few who, as it is conventionally termed, 
“take an interest” in Missions. I hold the Christianity of that man 
who does not take an interest in Missions, to be of a very doubtful 
character indeed. - It is possible, that at the time when a fellow man 
is passing through an experience of such tremendous importance to 
himself, as when he is first brought under a sense of sin, and is first 
enabled to see the glories of deliverance which cluster round the Cross 
of Calvary, he may be for a while too absorbed to think of aught else; 
but that a man can go on for years, calmly enjoying the security and 
peace which the gospel gives, and yet be unmindful and careless of a 
world around lying in wickedness, indifferent to the direct teachings of 
Holy Scriptures, neglectful of his Saviour’s express wishes and 
commands, is simply incredible. To claim an eternal interest in the 
Saviour and yet to ignore the work which Scripture tells us lies nearest 
to that Saviour’s heart, is so plainly a contradiction in terms that we 
wonder how any can be found quietly to acquiesce in such a state of 
things, as quite proper and even desirable. In the primitive Church 
it is said that ‘‘they all continued with one accord” in prayer and 
supplication, “they continued daily with one accord,” and whether to 
thank God for past deliverances vouchsafed, and mercies conferred, or 
fo seek help for the future, “they lifted up their voice with one 
accord,” instead of leaving it to a small percentage as is the fashion 
now-a-days, to show by their lips as well as by their lives, their 
conviction that the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ is still “the power 
of God unto Salvation unto every one that believeth.” Christians are, | 
I believe, improving in this respect. Every year more come forward to 
confess before men that all influences to the contrary notwithstanding, 
they are not ashamed of the Church’s Missions to the’ heathen. The 
very observance of this day throughout the world, may well cause us to 
thank God and take courage. bi, | 

We need to have our courage revived from time to time. 
Difficulties well nigh insuperable at times threaten, now one position, 
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now another, of the work, with destruction. I allude more particularly 
to such attacks as the recent out-break at Foochow by the literati, 
and their mob on the Church Mission premises, followed up by a 
cowardly and mendacious pamphlet, the work of an ex-Christian, who 
owing his success in life and the high position he has attained in the 
world to his early training in St. Paul’s College, has now, most 
ungratefully, allied himself with the enemies of the faith and revilers 
of the work of Christ. Writing recently to my brethren thus assailed 
and asking, what are you doing? What are you going todo? The 
reply came, whilst neglecting nothing that we ought to do, we are 
yet “waiting” on the Lord. In Him is our trust, and not in man. 

Following out the idea thus suggested let me say a word or two on 
waiting. The dying patriarch Jacob, in the midst of his parting blessing 
to his children, sums up his view of the believer’s life thus, “I have 
waited for thy salvation O Lord.” That word “waited” is taken up and 
reechoed through the pages of Holy Writ. It teems with promise— 
in the Psalms of David—and in the prophecies of Isaiah, “I have 
waited for the Lord, my soul doth wait, and in His word do I hope.” 
‘They that wait on the Lord shall renew their strength.” ‘“ Wait on 
the Lord, be of good couragé and he shall strengthen thy heart, 
wait I say on the Lord.” Itis the “endure” “ enduring patiently,” 
“‘the enduring of all things” by charity which meets us in the new 
Testament. It is the expression of that intense interest, and confident 
expectation which becomes Christian men always, but especially when 
engaged in a work which Christ has most solemnly committed to his 
whole Church, for which he has bidden us in every form to pray, and 
the end of which is predicted in language affirming nothing less than 
the subjugation of the kingdoms of this world to His, whose 
yoke is easy and his burden light, to Him who is to reign 
for ever King of Kings, and Lord of Lords! We miss my friends the 
blessing promised to those who “ wait,’’ who ‘endure,’ who expect 
with all the tenacity’of hearts inspired with the Spirit of God, if we 
are content to remember Missions in prayer, only on this Day of 
Intercession. 

If we really love our Lord and Master we must love his 
work, and can we affirm that we love that, if we never putin a 
plea for Missions into our daily prayers,‘social as well as private ? 
Let us not shrink from looking into this matter with full purpose of 
amendment. Hardly can there be the ready jest at Missions and 
Missionaries which so often pains the ear in society, hardly that 
merry witticism which so readily passes current, or that attributing of 
low and unworthy motives to mission workers, hardly that constant 
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depreciation of native Christians, and denial of success,—which find 
such ready acceptance in the columns of an unbelieving if not infidel 
press, were all Christians of ‘‘ one accord, and one mind” like those of 
old, “Continuing instant in prayer,” ‘ Waiting on the Lord” in this 
matter of his Church’s Missions to the heathen. When English troops 
are summoned to the field to defend the honour of our native land and 
maintain the rights of our beloved sovereign, English hearts throb 
with sustained anxiety until the issue of victory is attained. Every 
phase’ of the struggle is watchod with prayerful anticipation, the 
fortune of every division of the army, in every scene of conflict is 
followed with the keenest interest. It is felt not only that the fate of 
husbands, fathers, brothers, friends, is involved, but issues big with 
importance to the nation and the world,—this is the kind of feeling, 
this the intense interest, which should characterise the attitude of each 
and every Christian, yes, of all the Church towards this great conflict 
with the hosts of Satan. | 

We are called upon to join in thanksgiving for success, specially 
in India and China. Do you ask where? In what department 
of the field? I would reply everywhere and in every department. 
If you look to individual cases I can tell you of men who 
have. so Jearned Christ as to esteem the privilege of working for 
Him far beyond the riches of the Egypt of to-day. Men who are 
willing to labour as Evangelists, for one-third of the salary they can 
readily obtain as interpreters. Mr. Lechler can tell of those, who - 
during the past two years were driven by poverty to emigrate, who 
have just now sent him about 150 dollars as a present to the Mission 
to which they owed the possession of the true riches. He will tell you 
how, notwithstanding the recent public allegations of an unhappy 
foreigner bribed by Chinese authorities to revile Missions, Christian 
servants are eagerly asked after here, and many Christians after ten 
years service in police employ have left with the highest characters. | 
Or take a wider range, compare the state of Chinese Missions seven 
years ago, when first this great movement commenced, this summing 
up of the Church's daily prayers in one day of annual intercession. 
Missions have not merely doubled, they have in many instances. 
multiplied five-fold, seven-fold the number of their converts. Take one 
instance only, that of Foochow. 450 have during that time increased 
to over 3000. Take all China to witness. Seven years since, 
Missionaries hardly liked to claim more than 5000 Christians, and 
now there are nearly* 30,000 adherents to the Churches. In India 
© Dr. Legge at the Missionary conference in October, (held in London) claims 50,000 


and says also the increase has been 2000 fold in 30 years allowing only for 
communicants.— 
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during that time Christian Missions have risen to a po sition which has 
claimed the official recognition of that government, which to say the 
least, is the slowest of all Christian Governments to recognize the 
claims of our common Christianity. I refer to the well known pages 
of the Indian Blue Book, of the past three or four years. During this 
very year we have been called upon to recognize with devout thanks- 
giving, the marvellous accession to our beloved Church of England, of 
20,600 natives in the southern province of our Indian empire. May 
that tide of blessing speedily rise over all the East. 
| Nor have we alone been thus blessed. The prayers of Christians 
are for the extension of Christ’s kingdom, and not of individual 
Churches only. Mr. Lechler I doubt not will let me tell you how 
during the past two years it has been his privilege to receive into 
Christian fellowship hundreds of Chinese, who abandoning their idols, 


have been led to confess Christ Jesus and Him crucified, on the . 


opposite mainland almost at our very doors. Time fails me to tell 
of new regions made accessible e. g. Central Africa and Persia, 
additional funds supplied, (our own Society’s income raised 4 in the 
past seven years from £150,000 to £200,000,) and of additional 
workers, native as well as foreign, raised up and called forth we 
believe in ‘answer to the prayers of God’s people stimulated, and 
refreshed and nerved anew to continued efforts, by this annual Day 
of Intercession. 

If one thought be wanting beyond the sympathy called forth 
by a consideration of the wretched state, mental and spiritual, of 
the heathen around us, to stimulate our constant prayers, let us 
find.it in the reality of the conflict in which we are engaged. It is 
not all success; it is not a triumphal march through a land hailing 
a delivering army,—cities throwing open their gates,—music clashing, 
banners waving, songs of joy greeting our onward progress. It is 
a stern, real conflict. Foes are around and before us, and too, too 
often in our rear. The Church’s foes are far too often, they of her 
own household ; who, lodging under the wide spreading branches of 
Christian profession, are doing their best to destroy that mighty 
tree under whose foliage they have found their shelter. Prayer for 
Missions must include in its all-embracing reach the Christian lands 
from which Missions start, and the Christian people by whom they 
are supported. For “if the foundations are destroyed what.shall 
the righteous do?” Let us pray that those who are set over us in 
both Church and State, may ever be found faithful to the protestant 
reformed religion, which takes as its foundation, its chief standard, 
its court of ultimate appeal “the Bible, the whole Bible, and 
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nothing but the Bible.” Then we shall not have to deplore 
sad spectacles, such as that lately presented in the Bombay 
presidency of the representative of her Majesty, attending a solemn 
idolatrous festival, nor as in the Government Central School of this 
colony, the loss of splendid opportunities of commending to young 
idulators that precious volume which our Queen is not ashamed to own 
before heathen monarchs as the secret of Kngland’s greatness. 

We have to enter on this struggle, conscious of many foes in our 
rear, and it behooves us on behalf of Missions, earnestly to pray for the 
Church’s deliverance from all false doctrine, heresy, and schism. 
Whether hindrances arise from the only half disguised hostility of 
professing Christians, or from the craft and malice of the governing 
classes of these heathen lands, or from the unreasoning ignorance of the 
masses held in thraldom by the legions of darkness, our duty is clear, 
individually and collectively, to “Wait on the Lord.” “Wait” all of us, 
every one, with earnest, anxious expectation for the promised blessing. 
“* Those that wait on the Lord, they shall inherit the earth.”” God has 
promised, the blessing must come to his people. God has spoken in 
his holiness, it must be according to his word. Though it tarry wait 
for it, for it shall surely come, it shall not tarry. ‘Ask of me and I 
will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession.” ‘Remember O Lord the word 
unto thy servants upon which thou hast caused us to hope.” Amen! 
Nore.—In reference to the word “Wait it may be noted that some eighteen or 

nineteen Hebrew words are translated in the E. version, wait,’’ of these the word 
Kavah occurs only in Gen. xlix, 18: Job. vi, 19: xvii, 13: Ps. xxv, 3: 5: 21: xxvii, 14: 
xxxvii, 9, 34: xxxix, 7: xl, 1: lii, 9: lvi, 6: cxix, 95: cxxx, 6: Prov. xx, 22: Isa. 
xxv, 9: xxvi, 8: xxxiii, 2: xl, 31: xlix,23: li, 5: lix, 9: lx, 9: Jer. xiv, 22: Lam. iii, 


25: Hos. xii, 6. It means “to hope strongly, to trust, implying firmness and 
constancy; to hope that a thing will be effected and to wait steadily and patiently 


till it is effected.” In the Greek LXX, it is Tépimevw, vTrOoueVvw, TrELAw and 

eAmtéw, as these constantly occur in the New Testament it is unnecessary 

to give references. 


Carrespandence. 


| | Book Depositories. 
Dear Sir :— | 

I wish to suggest that the Committee of Literature establish 
Depositories for all Mission publications. At least three and perha 
five or more. Itis exceedingly inconvenient for us to obtain oa 
from the south. The Catalogues ought to be full, for I expect many 
of the brethren are like myself ignorant of many of the most useful 
works in Chinese. 

Sincerely Yours, 

Hampven C. Du Boss. 
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Ho Tai and Jesus. 
Dear Sir :— | 

Perhaps some western scholar, deeply engaged in studying the 
Chinese “Four Books” and “ Five Classics,” at this suggestion will write 
an article defensive of the Christian Faith, whose line of argument 
shall be something like the following. 

Contrast the account given in the Chinese Classics of the 
miraculous birth of Ho Tai JR # and the account in Matthew’s and 
Luke’s Gospel of the birth of Jesus. The conduct of the two mothers 
makes a most striking contrast; the mother of the Chinese sage 
endeavoring to destroy her offspring, Mary’s ere Fe of praise to 
God, with her whole deportment, being in perfect keeping with the 
announcement that her child was born of the Holy Spirit. 

The Gospel narratives most sendextell carry out the 

expectations raised by the declaration made at their very outset that 
Jesus was born miraculously. In tracing Ho Tai’s JR # life, is the 
same success found-in making his character and actions consistent 
with the assumed miraculous birth ? | 
' I should like to see such an article both in Chinese and English 
and I think others would also, therefore pardon the liberty of aie 
the suggestion. J. 


One Bible. 


Dear Sir :— 

All must feel thankful to Dr. Williamson for his labor in 
collecting and collating the views of the senior and representative 
Missionaries, as to the “ desirability and practicability of an Uniform 
Version of the Sacred Scriptures in Wen-li.” A few extracts froni~ 
his ‘“conspectus.” ‘All are agreed that both versions, though 
valuable, require most careful and thorough revision.” “There are 
others who think that while of course the two versions will remain for 
reference, yet revision is to some extent thrown away, inasmuch as the 
defects of each are so great, that on/y a new version will meet the wants 
of China.” “It thus appears that a sense of the need of some action is 
universal.” ‘Judging from what I have gathered, I think there is a 
great deal more harmony of opinion existing as to the principles of 
interpretation than formerly. The general feeling seems to be that the 
version should be as literal a translation as possible, consistent with 
clear intelligibility and easy and idiomatic Wen-li.” 

This settles the question of desirability. The practical difficulty 
at the “‘ Peking Meeting,” was that “the hands of the Missionaries 
qualified for the work are so full at the present time, that men cannot be 
spared to undertake the task.” This seems to place the question at rest. 

Two remarks.—1. The work might be initiated at the present 
time, looking forward to two or three years in the future when the 
“hands” now ‘so full” might leave the oxen with whicli they are 

lowing. Q. However it may be at Pekin, at the South one of the 

athers is now devoting himself to a revision of one of the existing 
versions, and there is a standing Committee for the revision of the 
other. So that many of the Missionaries are now “spending thought 
and ¢ime in revision. 
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It is easily seen that if the old versions are “ patched up” and 
revised editions published, the ‘‘ shadow in the sun dial” of the New 
and Uniform Version will return more than “ten degrees backward.” 
Two reasons.—1l. In a new dress they will be tolerably acceptable. 
iad 2. Those who have laboured upon the old will be loth to begin the new. 

. What the consequences of having Two Bibles will be, not only in 

the practical matters of concordances, commentaries, quotations, &c., but 
also in promoting schism in the future native church, it is hard to foretell. 

There is “need of some action.” Now.—1l. That some initiatory 
steps be taken, so that it may be generally understood the work has 
Jairly started. 2. That the repairs on the old buildings, whether at 

. Jerusalem or Gerizim should cease. | 

In order to meet the views of Dr. Baldwin, the elder, that the 
translation committee be “representative” might it not be suggested 
that there be a provincial partition of the books of the Bible? The 
New Testament to three provinces and the Old to four; (the Yang-tse 
stations considered a gebmgs The Committees to refer for criticism 
as in the revision of King James. It would hardly be necessary 
for the portions of the Old Testament to be referred to more than one 
or two other provincial committees. As A to B, B to C, C to D, and 
D to A would bring each into correspondence with two others. It is 
surprising how evenly distributed the missionary body is provincially. 
Each province appoints cither a large or a small committee at its 

_ pleasure and fills vacancies. 

Though the work should be initiated at once, it ought to be 
proposed to carry it on till after the completion of the English revision, 
accepting their version as authority upon doubtful points of the 
original and so take out the double rendering as in some cases in the 
Mandarin. Perhaps for a final revision there ought to be a meeting 
of a select committee from the different provinces. In the assignment 
of the different portions, one of the Southai provinees should be 
given a part of the Old, and one a part of the New. Also Kiang-su 
and Cheh-kiang from their proximity be united. 

As the Classic language has made the prophets and apostles 
speak in divers tongues, every colloquial has been a “law unto itself,” 
but when this trumpet gives forth no uncertain sound the Mandarin 
and the Dialects will take their places in line and present a united 
and unbroken front, and Chinese Protestants have One Bisxe. 


Soocnow, Dec. 10th, 1878. mm U. D. 


P. S.—Since writing the above, in the last number of the Recorder, is Mr. 
Muirhead’s, request for “emendations” to the Delegates Version. This venerable 
Missionary, was one of the first to propose the New Version, but since the Pekin 
quietus on the movement, I suppose he gave up the scheme as_ hopeless and so now 
wishes to revise the Old. | | 

In the Minutes of the recent meeting of the Synod at Hangchow, presented to 
me a few days since, I find the following: 

“The Rev. A. P. Happer, D.D., was elected principal, and the Rev. J. McIlvaine, 
alternate, to take part in the revision of the Wén-li Bible.” This looks forward to 
“another” Bible than the above. There are none more ready for union in every . 
good work than our Northern Prosbyterian brethren, 2nd no doubt the Synod would 
hail with pleasure any feasible proposals for a New Version. / ; 


Jan. 27th, 1879. H.C. D. 
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POETRY. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY TRE READING OF 


“SUNDAY IN THE CHURCHES” 


See “ Chinese Recorder” for Sept.-Oct. 1878. 


410ne Sabbath morn, as “through the corn,” 
The Master and disciples passed, 

* An hungered,” they—forthwith assay, 
With ears of corn to break their fast. 


How will this please the Pharisees 

That canting crew, that hateful horde, 
Who to the day, such homage pay, 

And yet could slay the Sabbath’s Lord ? 


Behold ! they cry, how these supply 
Their temporal wants this holy day! 
Unlawful this most surely is; 
How dare the law thus disobey ? 


To them the Lord replied this word, 
Guiltless are those whom you reprove, 
Mercy is great, your gifts I hate, 
The law is handmaid to the LOVE. 


Do ye not know, how, long ago, 
David the temple’s precincts trod, 

And, hungry, fed—on sacred bread, 
Nor yet profaned the law of God ? 


Have ye not read—the law hath said,— 
*The priest the Sabbath may profane, 

And guiltless be ; even though t’is he 
The sacrificial lambs has slain ? 


Guiltless says HE, who knew as they— 
Blind Pharisees—could never know 

The height & depth,the length and breadth, 
The reach and scope of his own law, 


Where CHIRST declares no guilt adheres 
How shall His seutence be belied ? 

Who may condemn or censure them 
Whom God Himself has justified ? 


True to his word, our blessed Lord, 
From age to age is still the same, 
And to this hour, the hungry poor 
Are drawn by His compassion’s fame. 


By want opprest, the day of rest 
They cannot honour as they would, 


But hark! a cry, *Better you die, 
The Sabbath law unbending is, 
And God demands at mortal hands 

‘Moral impossibilities. 


®Your beast, you may, on Sabbath day, 
Forth from his stall to watering lead ; 

But child or wife, more precious life, 
Pining from want, thou may’st not heed. 


®Should ass or ox, unorthodox, 
Some Sabbath into pitfall stray, 
Haste! pull him out! rescuo the brute! 
Lest ne’er again that ass should bray. 


But heed thou not one little jot 

The man in God’s own image mado 
So stern and strict the interdict, 

Its force man’s hunger can’t evade. 


Rejoice! rejoice! ‘tis not Christ’s voice, 
Not His such Pharisaic creed, 

Beyond man’s powers He ne’er requires 
Who breaketh not the bruised reed. 


Starvation ? No! CHRIST says not so, 
He will not man’s weak strength o’ertax, 
Nor His law use, His poor to bruise, 
Who quenches not the smoking flax. 


Still, as of yore, the hungry poor 

May pluck and rub the ears of corn ; 
On sacred day, want’s pangs allay 

Nor desecrate the Sabbath niorn. 


Docce REL. 


1. Matt. xii. 1-8. Mark ii, 23-28. Luke 


2. Numbers xxviii. 9. 
3. “Chinese Recorder” page 365, the 
40th line. 


4. “Chinese Recorder” page 365, the 
13th line. 


5. Luke xiii. 15. 


For each day lost is at the cost | 
Of the whole household’s daily food. 


6. Luke xiv. 6 
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Aissionury 


Births, Death & Marriage. 


—— 
BIRTHS. 
At Newchwang, on the 4th of Dec., 
1878, the wife of the Rev. John 
Macintyre, of a daughter. 


At Shanghai, Feb.20th, 1879, the wife of 
Rev. W. R. Lambuth, M. D., Am. 
M. E. Mission South, of a son. 


DEATH. 

On board the s.s. ‘‘Achilles,” on Dec., 
80th, 1878, the wife of James Galt, 
Surgeon, of the C. M. 8. Mission, 

MARRIAGE. 

At Canton, Dec. 10th, 1878, by Rev. B. 
©. Henry, Rev. C. Leaman of Hang- 
chow, to Miss Lucy Crouch, Canton, 
both of the American Presbyterian 
Mission North. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
Contributors of Articles for the 


“Chinese Recorder and Missionary 


Journal,” may receive 10 copies of 
their articles in a convenient form 
for mailing, by intimating to the 
Publishers that they wish such copies. 
The intimation should be sent to the 
American Presbyterian, Mission Press, 
and not to the Editor. 

Arrivats.—At Hongkong, per s. 8. 
“City of Peking,” Oct. 29th, and 


> at Amoy, per s. 8s. “Douglas,” Nov. 


2nd, Rev. Daniel Rapalje and wife, 
on their return to the Mission of 
the American Reformed Church. 
At Hongkong, Nov. 26th, 1878, 
the Rev. John and Mrs. Grundy, 
to join the English Church Mission. 
At Swatow, Dec. 23rd, 1878, 
Miss Caroline H. Daniells, M.D., to 
join the American Baptist Mission. 


Per s. 8s. “ Irouaddy,” Jan. 2nd, 
1879, Messrs, A. G. Parrott, S. B. 
Drake, W. L. Elliston, to join the 
China Inland Mission. 

Per “Genkai Maru,” Jan. 4th, 
1879, Rev. W. J. McKee, to join 
P. B. F. Mission North, at Ningpo. 

At Canton, Jan. 4th, 1879, Rev. 
H. V. Noyes and wife, Miss Mary 
Happer, and Miss Verdie Happer, 
on their return to the American 
Presbyterian Mission. 

At Canton, Jan. 18th, 1879, J. 
G. Kerr, M. D., on his return to the 
same Mission. 

At Foochow, Jan. 23rd, 1879, B. 
S. Taylor, M.D., and wife, to join 


the English Church Mission. 


At Canton, in January, Rev. Mr. 


| Hargreaves, to join Rev. Mr. Selby, 


of the English Wesleyan Mission, at 
Shiu-chau, the new station on the 
North River. 

At Amoy, in January, the Rev. 
John Macgowan and family, on 
their return to the London Mission. 

Per M. M., s.s. “ Yang-tze,” in 
February, 1879, Mr. Tomlin to join 
the China Inland Mission, at 
Yangchow and Mr. Sambrook, to 
join the same Mission, at Hangchow. 


Per M.M., s.s. “ Ava,” February, 
1879, to join the China Inland 
Mission, Miss Howland, for Ching- 
kiang; Miss Pring, Yangchow, and 
Miss Kidd, Fenghwa. 


Departurrks.—Per s. 8s. “Achilles,” - 
on Dec. 27th, 1878, James Galt, 

Surgeon, and family, of the C. M.S. 
Mission, Hangchow, departed for 
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England, owing to the illhealth of 
Mrs. Galt. As will be seen above, 
Mrs. Galt died on the 80th Dec., 
and was buried at Amoy. 

On Jan. 18th, 1879, per French 
Mail Steamer, Rev. A. J. Cook, of 
the Am. M, E. Mission, Kiukiang, 
for U.S. A. 

From Amoy, in Feb., 1879, Rev. 
L. W. Kip and family, and Edwin 
Talmage, son, of Rev. J. V. N. 
Talmage, D.D., of the American 
Reformed Church Mission, for the U. 
S. A. via Europe ; and Rev. Gordon 
and family, of the English 
‘Presbyterian Mission, for Great 
Britain. 

From Canton, in February, Rev. 
George Piercy and two children, 
and Miss Simpson, of the English 
Wesleyan Mission, for England. 

From Foochow, Feb. 2nd, Miss 
A. M.- Payson, of the American 
Board’s Mission, for the United 
States, via Europe. 

From Swatow, Feb. llth, Rev. 
H. L. Mackenzie and family, of the 
English Presbyterian Mission, for 
Great Britain. 

Per French Mail s. “ Yang- 
tse,” on Saturday 15th February, 
1879, Mrs. Wm. Muirhead, of the 
London Missionary Society, for 


England. 


Canton.—Rev. R. H. ‘Gravee M. 
D., of the American Baptist 
Mission, has baptized three new 
members since Januany Ist. 


Foocnow.—The American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, has recently 
completed a new chapel at the 
district city of Ku-t’ien (4 fA.) | 
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services on Sunday, February, 2nd. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached 
by Rev. Hii Sing Mi, from II 
Chronicles, 6, 40-41. The sermon 
is spoken of as one of great power, 
aud exceedingly appropriate to the 
occasion. The chapel cost when 
completed, including the lot on 
which it stands, about $1,400. The 
deeds of the property were duly 
stamped by the local authorities, 
approved by the high officials at 
Foochow, and registered at the U. 
S. Consulate. Rev. Li Yu Mi, 
preached an excellent sermon on 
the evening preceding the dedica- 


tion. On Sunday afternoon, a sort 


of historical experience meeting was 
held, at which several members of 
the church narrated their exper- 
iences of persecution and trial in 
past days; and preachers who had 
been connected with the charge 
gave their reminiscences. In the 
evening, Rev. F. Oblinger, preached 
on the “ powerlessness of the gates 
of hell to prevail in the conflict with 
the church of Christ;” after which 
the experience meeting was con- 
tinued to a late hour. 

In the latter part of January, 
Ting Futai, came to Foochow to 
settle the difficulties concerning the 
Church Mission premises at Wu- 


shih-shan. It is hoped that matters - 


will satisfactorily adjusted, 
securing the rights of the Mission, 
the rebuilding of the school-house, 
and the punishment of the instiga- 
tors of the riot. Mean-time H. FE. 
Ting, has sent deputies to Kien- 
ning-foo, and lLo-yuen hsien, to 
release imprisoned Christians, made 
proclamation of the treaty rights of 
converts, and forbid any persecu- 
tion of the:n on account of their 


It was dedicated, with appropriate | profession of Christianity. 
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Honerona.—We are indebted to the 
Rev. A. B. Hutchinson, for the 
following items sent December 15th» 
1878 :-— | 

The schools of the C. M. S. in 
Hongkong, have been during the 


past week, December 15th, examined 


| by the Rev. Dr. Eitel, Government | 


Inspector of Schools, with the 
following results as to secular 
Education :— | 
Baxter Memorial School, Girls’; 
31 presented, 30 passed. Standard 
I to V. 


S. Stephen’s Church, Boys School. 


99 presented, 96 passed. Standard 
I to VI. 

Saiyingpun Boys School. 
_ 38 presented, 37 passed, Standard 
I to IV, which is equal to 97 
percent in cach case. Several pupils 
have become Christians during the 
past 2 years. 

Aided by the collections of last 
year, a considerable extension of the 
work has taken place. Five 
additional Native Preachers have 
been sent out, seven Students have 
been taken into training for the 


same object, and after encountering | 


great difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, six cities or districts on the 
mainland, in parts entirely closed 
against Forcigners, have, it is 
believed, been permanently secured 
as stations for the Native Agents. 


The Parent Society has appointed 
an additional Clergyman to the 
Hongkong Mission, so that, on his 
arrival, the entire staff will amount 

to Twenty-four, i.c.: 2 English and 
1 Native Clergymen, 9 Catechists, 
3 _Schoolmasters, 1 Schoolmis- 
tress, 1 
Students. 
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During the present year the 
Church has been increased by the 
baptism of 20 adults and children. 


* 
Soochow.—Rev. H. C. DuBose, | 
writes as follows:—In Sept., I 
opened a chapel outside the Foo 
Mén (South-east Gate); 234-30 feet, 
that will seat a 100. It is within 
300 yards of where we live and to 
this busy street all the country 
people, from 8 to 5 miles around, 
come every morning to drink tea 
and buy a little oil and vegetables. 
There are large congregations every 
morning and it is hoped that the 
field will be one of promise. 

There are six chapels in Soochow; 
four in connection with the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, and one each 
for the Northern Presbyterian, and 
Southern Methodist. The latter 
have recently given up one of their 
chapels to the use of the school and 
expect soon to open a larger. All 
of these chapels are opened daily. 
The Northern Presbyterian and 
Methodist Missions, have both out- 
stations at Quén-san and the former 
a station at Moh-doh. 

In Soochow there is one single 
lady missionary, and four married 
missionaries. There are five native 
preachers, one of whom, Rev. Mr. 
Marshall, resided several years in 
America. There are two _ boys’. 
boarding schools, and four day 
schools. There are 22 church 
members; about one-third of them 
natives of Soochow. The special 
field of Soochow and Chin-kiang, 
consists of ten million souls. Much 
colportage work is done in the 
adjacent cities and towns, which 
reacts upon the work in the central 


chapels. 
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Swatow. Briste-Women.—I have 
a class of eight women — studying 
here, nearly all of whom give 
promise of great usefulness as Bible- 
women. They are to review the 
compendium of the Gospels, during 
the next two months, and then go 
out to the country stations, while 
fifteen women who are now out at 
work in the villages will come here 
for four months’ study of the book 
of Acts, which Mr. Partridge has 
had printed in the colloquial. — 
Miss. Fieupk, in American Baptist 
Missionary Magazine, August, 1878. 

Tovr Kren-ranea District. 
—In March, Miss Thompson 
and I, made a tour of the eight 
stations in the Kieh-yang district. 
Nothing but work is needed for the 
gathering of a great harvest from 
those fields. The Christians of 
these stations are doing more for 
the support of the Gospel than is 
done at our other stations, yet they 
do but little. This district is, 
perhaps, the richest in _ this 
prefecture. The best land, ricefields 


from. which two crops a year are’ 


taken, is valued at one hundred 
dollars the Chinese acre, which is 
about one-sixth of an English acre. 
The government tax is fifteen cents 
per acre perannum. From three to 
five dollars must be spént for bean- 
cake and other fertilizers for each 
acre of land every year. A strong, 
active man can till about ten acres 
of land; and the income to a man 
working his own land, even in 
favourable years, is less than fifty 
dollars per year. Nearly all the 
rice-fields are irrigated by means of 
pumps worked by treadles. The 
fertilizers dispensed to every stalk 
of grain are carried to the fields on 
/ 
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men’s shoulders, and none but the 
most primitive agricultural imple- 
ments are used. The rice-fields, 
and the gardens in which sugar- 
cane, swect potatoes, and various 
vegetables are grown, are about 
equally profitable to the cultivator. 
Those who hire land do so for half 
its products, reckoned at eight 
chaldrons the acre in rice. Rice in 
the husk sells, in ordinary years, at 
one dollar the chaldron. The great 
mass of men are farmers, cultivating 
their own fields. The arable land 
is divided up into very small 
sections, and being tilled by the 
owner, is made to yield its utmost. 
Middle-class families live at an 


average cost of a dollar a month for | 


each person, and every member of 
the family, except the very old and 
very young, earns as much as the 
cost of his food.—Id. 


Scuoot-Work.—At Peh Tah, 
fifty miles west from here, Il 
opened a day-school in the new 
chapel, with one of the oldest boys 
from my school here as teacher, and 
twenty-four boys, all Christians, or 
the sons of Christians, as pupils. 
The parents furnished the benches 
and desks for the school, and six 
dollars towards the teacher’s wages. 
I hope the school will eventually 
become self-supporting; but as, 
while I was at Peh Tah, these same 
parents subscribed fifteen dollars for 
painting the chapel, and eighty 
cents per month toward a Bible- 
woman’s wages, and as they have 
been giving what they could toward 
the building of the chapel, I did 
not ptess them to do more this year. 
The only text-books to be used in 
the school are the Bible and its 


commentaries.—Id. 
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aT M1-ow.—Monday, 
the 9th, I spent in visiting in the 
neighbourhood of Mi-ow, most of 
the day being spent at the village 
of Khoi-kie, in a visit toa young 
man who for more than a year has 
been the victim of bitter persecution. 
His is the only case (besides the 
Lu-fung one) for years, in which we 


have asked the interference of the | 


British Consul. But as*this man, 
his father and whole family were 


_ driven out of their village, after 


being plundered of their fruit-trees, 
crops and household furniture (for 
no other reason that we can discover 
than that the father and son 
worshipped God and refused to 
contribute for idolatrous purposes), 
we thonght it our duty to try to 
secure the right of living unmolested 
in their own village. Accordingly 
the matter has been for about a year 
in the hands of the Consul and the 
Chinese magistrates, with no result 
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as yet. The family are still living 
in another village, not daring to 
return to their own; formerly the 
family were very well off, having 
oliyes and other fruit trees, which, 
along with their fields, gave them a 
considerable income. But last 
year’s crop, both of grain and of 
fruit, was for the most part carried 
off by their enemies, and many of 
their trees have been cut down and 
carried off. This plundering was 
still going on, and we hoped that 
my visit, while comforting the 
sufferers, might have an indirect 
influence in checking the depreda- 
tions. It also enabled me to give 
evidence to the Consul, from 
personal inspection, as to the 
amount of damage done, and so to 
correct the false report given by the 
local district magistrate-—Rev. J. 
Gisson, Swatow, 20th September, 
1878.—The Gospel in China. 


Evritor’s 


Cornet. 


All articles or correspondence intended for insertion in the Recorder, 


from ports north of Foochow, should be a 


ressed to the ‘‘ Editor of the 


Chinese Recorder, Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. 

Correspondents residing at ports south of Foochow, may address their 
communications to Rev. S. L. Baldwin, Foochow. 

All communications on business matters should be addressed to the 
“Publisher of the Chinese Recorder, Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai.” 

The editor assumes no responsibility for the opinions or sentiments 


expressed by correspondents. 


All articles must be accompanied by the name of the writer, which will be 
published in connection with them, unless the writer expressly directs otherwise. 


THe North China Herald, of the 24th 
January, contained editoral 
article on Romanist Missions in 
China. The object of the writer 
seems to be to bring to notice*some 
remarkably silly stories of demoniac 


possessions, and of wonderful cures 
of sores and disease by the Virgin 
Mary, recently narrated in the 
Annals of the Society of the Holy 
Childhood, But, after the general 
fashion of the secular press of the 
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East, he deos not seem to be able to 
say what he has to say about these 
Romanist absurdities, without cast- 
ing some aspersions upon Protestant 
Missions at the same time. While 
indulging in this favorite pastime, 
however, he is very unfortunate in 
his facts. For example; “ The 
Protestant sects * * * have gloried 
in untidiness and the absence of 
ceremony. The most irreverent 
carelessness has been made in a 
certain sense a point of conscience, 
and, in order to protest against all 
the errors and corruptions which are 
linked up with a formal system, 
there has been a studied contempt 
for everything which a Chinaman 
of taste and culture respects and 
esteems.”’ 

Now, we venture to assert that 
the writer of this “railing accusa- 
tion,” has not been at much pains 
to make himself acquainted with 
the practices of Protestant Missions; 
but has instead evolved his ideas 
from his inner consciousness, while 
sitting in the quietude of his 
sanctum. Certainly he never at- 
tended the simple, yet beautiful 
. and reverent service of the Chinese 
Church under the care of Rev. Dr. 
Nelson; or that of Rev. Mr. Lambuth, 
where we have seen’ heathen men 
looking on, apparently deeply 
impressed by the reverent demeanor 
of the Christiaus; or that of the 
London Mission, inside the native 
city of Shanghai, where the 
“tidiness” of the place and the 
people particularly impressed us. 

Our writer further asserts that 
‘‘the Missionaries are perpetually 
going home broken in health-and 
bowed down with disappointment, 
regretting that they ever entered on 
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what seems an impossible vocation.” 
In an experience of twenty years at 
one of the Mission stations, we have 
known a few missionaries, who have 
gone home broken in health; but 
we have never seen one who felt 
that he had entered on an “ impos- 
sible vocation.” This sort of talk 
is the sheerest nonsense, and entirely 
unworthy of a respectable journal. 

We do not object to the statement 
that “the Romanist Missionaries 
have been distinguished for their 
erudition,” except as, from the con- 
nexion in which it stands, it seems 
to imply that the revrse is true of 
Protestant Missionaries. The early 
Jesuit Fathers were men of great 
learning; but the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries of later days have been 
in no wise specially distinguished 
in this respect. Most of the valuable 
literary work that has been done 
within the last seventy years has 
been done by Protestant Missionaries; 
and a body that can point to the 
names and works of Morrison, Med- 
hurst, Williams, Legge, Edkins, 
Martin, Wylie, Nevius, Williamson, 
and many others, whose ample 
knowledge has been employed in 


‘opening the stores of Western 


science to the Chinese, and in mak- 
ing known the lore of China to 
foreigners, has no reason to fear 
comparison with any workers what- 
ever in the same field; and least of 
all with the Romanist Missionaries, 
who for more than a century past 
have done comparatively little in 
this line. 

The writer in question says that 
“the Great Protestant Society has 
up to a recent date set its face 
against schools, and encouraged its 


| Missionaries to begin preaching 


~ ‘ 
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before they had any real acquaint- 


ance with the language.” We 


presume that there is not a particle. 


of evidence to support this reckless 
statement. All the leading mission- 
ary societies have supported schools 
from the beginning, and some of 
them give very special attention to 
this branch of the work. Geographies, 
arithmetics, histories, astronomies, 
works on algebra, trigonometry, &c., 
have been prepared by Protestant 
Missionaries, and used in these 
schools for years past. Has this 
writer been snoozing in Rip Van 
Winkle’s sleepy valley? Or what 
has he been about that he can write 
such trash as this in this year of 


grace 1879? 

Where is the Society that encour- 
ages its missionaries to begin 
preaching before they have any 
real acquaintance with the language? 
We never heard of it, and never 
knew of such encouragement being 
given by any body. Let us have 
the name of such a Suciety, and 
the proofs of its action; and we 
will publish them to the world. 

Soberly, it is high time that snch 
careless and slanderous. writing 
should cease. If papers like the 
North China Herald, think it 


necessary to constantly manifest an. 


animus against Protestant Missions, 
let them at least preserve sufficient 
reverence for the truth to prevent 
the publication in their columns of 
such utterly baseless and uncalled- 
for slanders as disfigured the article 


upon which we have animadverted. 


Iy all ehaenint one of the very best 
papers that come to our table is the 
Lucknow Witness. Its views of 


wissionary work are broad and 
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comprehensive, and its light shines 
with clear and steady flame on 
general topics as well. We append 
three extracts from a recent number, 
which will be of special intevent 
many of our readers :— 

The London Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, has 
addressed to the one hundred and 
seventy Native Clergymen connected 
with that Society in its various 
Missions, a circular letter replete 


| with good advice. He urges them 


to work earnestly for the early 
development of the Native Church 
into an independent body attached 
by affection to the Church of 
England but free from its control. 
He reminds them that ‘“‘ The money 
given by English Christians for 
preaching the Gospel to the heathen 
must not be spent in providing 
religious instruction and the means 
of religious worship to Christian 
Congregations.” And he further 
adds, ‘‘ Also stir up your people to 
labor for the conversion of the 
heathen. Some Native Christians 
do this to a certain extent, as for 
example those in the Fuh-kien 
province of China, and the Indians 
of North-west America. Let this 
example be followed everywhere. 
The proper work of the Native 
Church is. both pastoral among 
Christians and also evangelistic 
among the heathen.” 

These are good words, and the 
Secretary’s purpose in so putting 
the matter as to stir up the Native 
Church to the utmost diligence is 
every way admirable. At the same 
time we presume that he would not 
object to the modification that 
religious instruction must still be 


provided for Native Churches in 
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many places for a good while to 

come, in part at least, by English 

money, and that this is a most 

legitimate application of that money. 
* * 


* 
We have now the facts about that 
reported murder of missionaries in 
New Zealand that went the round 
of the papers » while ago. It was 
not in New Zealand but in New 
Britain, an island off the east coast 
of New Guinea. Those massacred 
and eaten were a native preacher, 
two native teachers, oll a lay 
helper, all attached to the Wesleyan 
Mission. Summary vengeance was 
taken on the murderers by the Rev. 
_ George Brown, the head of the 
Mission, assisted by a party ‘of 
friendly natives and _ resident 
foreigners who considered their lives 
in imminent danger. Some sixty of 
the hostile natives were killed, many 
huts burnt, and peace restored. Mr. 
Brown feels certain that the action 
has been most beneficial, workin 
toward the present and future 
of thousands, and the mission efforts 
on the spot are on a much better 
ose No other course, he says, 
Bec to be open to ensure the 
safety of the large number of persons 
who looked to him for protection. 
This appears at first sight stran 
business for a missionary of the 
gospel, but even they have to do 
police work sometimes. We have 
no inclination to condemn Mr. 
Brown. Our own experience in 
India would suffice to convince us, 
if we did not know it before, that 
persons at a distance can not fairly 
sit in judgment on those who, being 
on the spot, can alone be in 
sion of all the facts. 

/ 

An eloquent American editor, in 
a recent missionary speech, made 
the following statement :— 

“Not a road or bridge in China 
has been repaired for two thousand 
years. Their streets are six feet 
wide. The sewers are built up 
= the sides of the houses. 

e filth has accumulated, in some 
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places, for sixteen hundred years.” 
We wonder where the excellent 
Doctor obtained his facts. We 


ves to live in a region where 


and bridges are frequently . 


repaired ; and we feel quite certain 
that not as many lives have been 
lost in China, in consequence of 
imperfect bridges during the last 
thousand years as have been lost 
from that cause in the United States 
within the last twenty years. We 
admit that there is plenty of filth 


hereabouts, but we do not recall — 


any of those sixteen-hundred years 
accumulations, as having come under 
our observation. Surely a good 
missionary speech does not need 
such statements as these to give it 
point; and they have the disadvant- 
age of being at variance with the 
truth. The same speaker asserted 
that the Chinese “have scholars 
who can, in their own lives, mock 
the wisest men we can furnish.” 
This rhetoric is also rather wild. 
They have indeed some very res 

able scholars; but there is nothing 


to justify such a statement as that 


just quoted. 

WE are glad to learn the Chinese 
Officials and Merchants in many 
places, and particularly at Shanghai 
and Chefoo, have subscribed most 
liberally to the series of Text Books 
to be prepared under the auspices of 
the Committee appointed by the 
Shanghai Conference. Many for- 
eigners are also manifesting their 
interest in the matter by donations. 
This manifestation of confidence in 
the enterprise is very gratifying ; 
while, at the time, it t 
greater responsibility upon those 
who have undertaken e' prepare 
the books, to make their works 
worthy of the occasion. The books 
ought to be, and we believe they 
will be, of a superior class, and of 
permanent value. The maps and 
charts, also, ought to be executed 
in the best style, and to make full 
use of the latest information on the 
subjects of which they treat. There 
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is every 
ample aid to carry through the 
—- in the best possible style. 

is ought certainly to stimulate 
all concerned in it to thorough 
work, and thus secure complete 
success. 

Tuer talk prelimi to the second 
lecture of Mr. Cook was on “The 
Regeneration of Asia,” a topic that 
certainly concerns us here. The 
chief point on which he dwelt was, 
“‘that religious rather than political 
causes must be relied upon to 
regenerate Asia Minor.” ‘‘My feeling 


is that until religious efforts have wr, admit, with some reluctance, 


been carried much further in Asia 
Minor than they have been hereto- 
fore, its manipulation by the stron 
political graspof Russia and England 
may break the wax indeed, but not 
mold it into the patterns desired 
by those who apply the political 
pressure.” The preachers, teachers, 
and physicians there, the faithful, 
hard-working missionaries, have 
been promoting “an imperialism 
before which all the glitterin 
fancies of a Beaconsfield pale,” and 
upon them, more than upon any- 
gp hag rests the hope of reform 
in Asia Minor. The same might 
truthfully be said of other parts of 
this great continent, for until the 
les are renewed in the spirit of 
their mind by a power from above, 
mere surface changes can accomplish 


little. 


- WE learn with great pleasure that 
the Rev. Griffith John, of Hankow, 
has undertaken the preparation of 
chapter headings for the whole 
Bible, and also of tracts, which may 
be used as prefaces, or inserted 
loosely in the books. He will 
follow the usual English headings, 
as far as it may seem advisable to 
do so; but will be at full liberty to 
adapt them to the Chinese. No 
better selection could have been 
made. It is pre-eminently a case of 
right man in the right place.” | 
We have no doubt that he will 
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rospect that there will be | make the Bible more self-inter- 


preting and acceptable to Chinese 
readers than ever. He has the work 
already in -hand, and it is hoped 
that the New Testament will be 
ready for the press by June. Rev. 
Dr. Williamson, has contracted for 
its publication, at the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, in Shanghai, under 
the auspices of the Scottish Bible 
Society, with a Map of Palestine, 
and one of Paul’s Travels, and with 
tables of weights and measures. 
The edition is to be bound in a 
great variety of tasteful bindings. 
* 
* 


the effusion of ‘‘Dogge Rel,” in 
consideration of the respectable 
source from which it comes. If 
those whose views are represented 
by it are satisfied with that sort of 
argument, their opponents have no 
reason to complain. It will be 
found no easy matter to so detach 
the Fourth Commandment from its 
place in the Decalogue as to make 
it of no binding force, while the 


£\other nine commandments retain 


their authority ; and to endeavor to © 
build up a Christian church in 
China, under teaching that absolves 
its members from the duty of keep- 
ing holy the Sabbath, is a hopeless 
task, which can only end in confu- 
sion to its preméters. 
* 
* 

Tux Mildmay MissionaryConference, 
seems to have been fairly successful 
as far as we can judge by such 
accounts as have come to our eyes. 
We had thought of republishing 
some of the papers and addresses 
relating to China; but we suppose 
that all of our readers who are 
interested in the matter will be 
supplied with accounts of the Con- 
ference, and will prefer that our 
columus should be reserved for 


Now Ready. Catalogue of books in 
the depository of the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, at Shanghai, January 
Ist, 1879. Free upon application. 
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For Satu.— Cuixuse Recorpers.” | which 30 cents each will be paid ; 


—Vol Il, Nos. 2, 8, and 11, at 25 
cents each. Vol. II, No. 1, one 
copy; No. 2, two copies; No. 3, 
two copies ; Nos. 4, 5 and 9, each 
one copy; at 25 cents each. Vol. 
ITI, one full sett at $3. Nos. 5, 9, 
10, 11, 12, at 25 cents each. Vol. 
IV, one sett, except No. 6, at $2,50. 
Nos. 3, 7, 8, 9, 12, at 25 cents each. 
Vol. v, No. 1, 6 copies. No. 2, 5 
copies. No. 3, 1 copy. Vol. VI, 
No. 1, 1 copy; No. 3, 3 copies; 
No. 4, 3 copies; No. 5, 2 copies; 
No. 6, 4 copies. Vol. VII. o. 4, 
leopy ; Vol. VIII., No. 2, 1 pate 
at 50 cents each. One complete 
sett. Vol. VI, at $3. 


RecorDERS.— 


Vol. I, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, for 


or $4 will be paid for a bound 
-yolume of No. I, complete. 

Address ‘‘ E. v. L.,” Care Editor 
of Clrinese Recorder, Foochow. 


Wantep.—Nos. 1—5 inclusive of 


the ‘ ‘Missionary Recorder,” for 1867, 


published at Please send 
to the Publisher Chinese Recorder, 
American Presbyterian Mission 


Press, 


Auso, CHINA — Vol. II, 
Nos. 3, 4,5; Vol. IV, No. 6; Vol. 
VI, Nos: 3, 6; Vol. VII, No. 1, at 


50 cents each. 
* 


Wantep.— Vol. I, 9—12 inclu- 
sive, Vol. II, Nos. 4, 8, 12 of the 
Chinese Recorder. 


- 


Antices of Recent Publications, 


The China Reviews ; November,and December, 1878. 


Most of the articles in this number 
are continuations of articles begun 
in previous numbers. In addition, 
“Tonic and Vocal Modification in 
the Foochow Dialect,” is discussed 
by Mr. Parker; a translation of Dr. 
Plath’s article on Legislation and 
Law in ancient China is begun; 


and Mr. Sampson makes a plea for 
“Fan-kwai.” The plea is ingenious 
and is perhaps intended by its 
author to be ingenuous; but his 
able pen could a easily find 
better employment The department 
of notes and Queries in this number 
is especially interesting. 


Our China Visitor. Mission of the M. 
China. January Ist, 1879. 


Tu1s number contains articles on 
the Inner Life of the Chinese, the 
Darkness of Heathenism, Chinese 
Methodist Preachers, the Recent 
Famine in China, Chinese Beggars, 
Peking Carts, the Worship of 
General Vung’s Spirit, the Shang- 
hai Conference, the Nestorian Tablet 
the Dedication of Taylor Chapel, 
the First Quarterly Conference of 


E. Chureh South, U. §. A. , Shanghai, 


the Mission of the M. E. Church 
South, for 1878, a letterfrom Rev. 
Mr. Dsau, and a continuation of the 
translation of the Book of Instruc- 
tion for Females. Such a periodi- 

cal ought to be widely circulated 
among the home churches, where it 
could not fail of awakening much 
interest in the cause of missions in 
Chi na. 
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Catalogue of Books in the Depository of the Presbyterian Mission Press at 


Shanghai, Jannary Ist, 1879. 
Tu1s publication is eminently worthy 
of notice, as showing the extent and 
variety of the work done by the 
Presbyterian Mission Press. It 
embraces 37 different scriptural 
volumes, 9 Commentaries, 112 Re- 
ligious Books and Tracts, 13 School 
Books, 6 Medical Works, 18 works 
on the Chinese Language, and 59 
Miscellaneous Works. There are 
_ English books, books in Wen-li, 
Mandarin, and in the Colloquial 
dialects of Shanghai and Ningpo. 
In size, we have every variety, from 
Dr. Williams’ Syllabic Dictionary, 
Dr. Doolittle’s Vocabulary, Dr. 
Martin’s translation of International 
Law, Mr. Wylie’s translation of 
Herschell’s Astronomy and Dr. 
Williamson’s N Theology, 
down to Wall Maps, one set of 


which, consisting of three Maps of 
Judea and Panul’s Travels, is sold 
for four cents. Although the press 
is Presbyterian, Episcopalianism is 
is represented b . Moule’s trans- 
lation of the irty-nine articles, 
and Methodism by Mr. Lambuth’s 
translations of Binney’s Theological © 
Compend and Ralston’s Elements of 
Divinity. Missionaries in all parts 
of the Empire will find it to their 
advantage to have a copy of this 
catalogue at hand, and to send 
liberal orders to the Press for its 
oe are sure the 

nt able and energetic Superin- 
Rev. W. Holt. will 
attend to their orders in such a 
satisfactory manner, as to induce 
their repetition. 


Minutes of the second session of the Foochow Annual Conference, of the M. E. 
Church, held at Foochow, October 10—17, 1878. 


THESE minutes show ing 
progress in the matter of self-sup- 
port, in the adoption by the 
Conference of a report showin 
that two circuits are already self. 
supporting, and providing that two 
others shall only be aided one year 
longer; two, three years; two, four 
years; and fourteen, five years— 
' go that, at the end of five years, 
there will be twenty-two, self-sup- 
rting circuits. e Conference 
k action in favor of Training 
Schools for Bible Women, in order 
to make that branch of the work 
more effective. Schools, Sunday- 
schools, and the Opium Question 
received due attention. Dr. Trask’s 
— Work for women and 
children was highly commended, 
especially by the native preachers. 
The statistics show the following 


totals — Members, 1355; proba- 
tioners, 660; baptized children, 581; 
total of the three classes, 2596; local- 
preachers, 91; deaths, 19;expulsions, 
45 ;* Sunday-school pupils, 725; 
children baptized the past year, 66; 
adults, 126; total baptisms, 192; 
Contributions—for the Missionary 
Society, $162.02; for Preachers, 
$278.96 ; for presiding Elders, 
$306.34; for the poor, $53.69; for 
Church Building, $537.51; for 
Church Expenses, $164.02; Total 
contributions, $1502.54; Average 
per member, $1.11. The proportion 
of sexes in the membership is as 
follows : — Members — male, 939; 
female, 416. Probationers—male, 
449; female, 211. Baptized children 
—male, 385; female, 196. Total— 
males, 1773; females, 823. 


The Controversy among the Protestant Missionaries on the Proper Translation 
of the Words God and _ into Chinese. By 8. Wells Williams, LL.D., 
fessor of the Chinese Language and Literature in Yale College. 


Tue “Term Question” seems to be| We do not pro 
that, like| rule that was adopted just before 


one of those thin 


to violate the 


Banquo’s ghost, “will not down.” | the present editor of the REcorDER 
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took charge, excluding from these 
columns further discussion of the 
_ vexed question. It is appropriate, 
however, that a pamphlet like that 
now before us, by so eminent a 
writer, of so long a service in China, 
and who has justly earned so 
enviable a reputation, should have 


its appearance noted in the 
RECORDER. 
This pamphlet originally appeared 


as an article in the number 
Bibliotheca Sacra, for October, 1878. 
- The object of the author seems to 
have been to give the history of the 
controversy among Protestant Mis- 
sionaries, 1n all its essential details, 
and in an impartial spirit. In this 
attempt, we think he has succeeded 
to a very fair degree—quite as well, 
in fact, as any person who can say 
in regard to the controversy, 
“‘quorum pars fui,” could be 
ex to succeed. It is evident 
enough that the history is written 
from the Shin side of the 
controversy ; but the to do 
justice to the Shang-ti side, is 
equally clear. But slight reference 
is made to T’ien-chu, which term 
indeed has little place in the 
literature of the controversy. 

Dr. Williams enumerates eight 
pamphlets on the Shin side, and 
thirteen on the Shang-ti side. The 
list is by no means exhaustive, and 
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perhaps omits some pamphlets more 
worthy of mention than some of 


those contained in the list. Rev. 
L. B. Peet’s phlet in favor of 
Shin is n , while his subsequent 


pamphlet advocating Shang-ti is 
not mentioned. Notwithstanding 
the amount of literature that has 
accumulated upon the question it 
still remains true in the main that 
the essential arguments for Shin 
in the original 
pamphlets of Bishop Boone, and 
those for Shang-ti in the hlets 
of Drs. hurst an gge. 
Bishop Russell has presented some 
new points, and given some old 
arguments a new dress, in his 
phlet, which /is a model of 
Christian courtesy in- discussion. 
“Inquirer” has’entered upon some 
hitherto unworked lines of 
investigation, which may yet prove 
of great importance. Dr. Chalmers, 
also, has given us some new and 
forcible puttings of the arguments 
for Shang-ti. But the main 
arguments to-day, on the respective 
sides, are those which were wielded 
by Boone, and Medhurst, and Legge, 
thirty years ago; and _ these 
arguments are concisely and fairly 
stated by Dr. Williams, whose 
oiphlet will to a permanent 
in the of the 
controversy. 


The Friend of China, November, 1878 ; 


THis is the organ of the Anglo- 
Oriental Society, for the suppression 
of the Opium Trade, and is ably 
edited by the efficient secretary of 
that Society, Rev. F. S. Turner. 
The numbers now before us contain 
translations of the decrees issued by 
the Chinese Government prohibiting 


the cultivation of the poppy; some 
items showin g incre anti-opium 
activity in China; an account of 


the Opium question at the Mildmay 
Missionary Conference; a protest 

inst the opium traffic from 
the Chapter of the Deamery of 
West ; Mr. Hanbury’s speech to 


December, 1878. 


the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, in reference to the Chefoo 
Convention as to its bearings on the 
Opium Trade; an article by Rev. 
H. ©. DuBose on opium in Soo- 
chow ; some remarks on “China’s 
Commercial Suicide,” based on a 
sentence in a report made to the 
Congress of the United States, by 
Hon. W. M. Evarts, the secretary 
of state, who after giving a sum- 
mary of the exports and imports 
of China, says: ‘‘The opposition 
of opium and tea in the above 
statement is a commercial exhibit 


not paralleled by any other nation 
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for suicidal consequence to itself— 
sending out to all the nations of the 
earth tea to the value of $53,000,000, 
and receiving in return opium to 
an almost equal amount!” 

We quote the remarks of Dr. 
| Legge at the Mildmay Conference, 
and the reply of Ambassador Kuo 


to the Rev. Mr. Edmunds, who) 
addressed him in favor of orm | 


ing total abstinence from Opium 
Societies in China :— 

The said,—‘‘Many 
of you, no doubt, have seen the 
Chinese Ambassador. I am goin 
to tell you of an interview I h 
with him not very long after he 
had taken up his residence in 
London. Being in London, I went 
to see him, and was received very 
cordially by him and his colleague, 
who is now the Chinese Ambassador 
at Berlin. In the course of our 
conversation his Excellency said to 
me, ‘‘Now, you know both countries. 
You know England, and you know 
China. I wish to put a question to 
you. Which of the two countries 
do you think is the better ?” Well, 
I told him, though it was with 
hesitation, that I thought England 
was the better country. He seemed 
rather surprised, and he said, ‘‘Well, 
I grant you that England is the 
cleaner country of the two; and 
you have larger and finer buildings 
than we have; and you have more 
engineering skill, and more me- 
chanical ingenuity. But look at 
the two countries from the moral 
stand-point. Look at them with 
reference to benevolence, righteous- 
~ ness, and propriety, and which of 
the two countries do you say is the 
better ?”?: I explained my views to 
him a little, and concluded by saying 
that again, even looking at it from 
a moral stand-point, 1 must pro- 
nounce England to be the better 
country. I never saw a man s0 
surprised in my life. He pushed 
his chair back a couple of yards, 
got upon his feet, walked across the 
room ounce or twice, and said, “ You 
say that, looking at them from the 
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moral stand-point, England is the 
better country of the two? How, 
then, does England insist upon our 
taking her opium?” I had a long 
discussion with him on that subject, 
but the time will not permit me to 
enter into any detail of it; but after 
entering into some defence of the 
opium traffic, I said to him, ‘Well, 
now, I talk thus with you for the 
Sake of argument, as I have often 
done with your countrymen in. 
China, but you are not more opposed 
to the opium traffic than I and other 
are; and, not 
only am I opposed to the traffic, 
but. I feel whenever I 
think of it.” I cannot take up the 
subject at this time of the evening, 
and especially in the time that it is 
proper for me to occupy your atten- 
tion ; but I cannot avoid taking this 
opportunity of expressing the deep 
feeling of sorrow that I have that 
our national character and our 
Christian influence should be so — 
compromised as it is in China, b 
this opium traffic. I sympathize wit 
what I have heard and read durin 
the last two years, abo Turkish 
atrocities in Bulgaria. I excited 
by what I heard and read about 
ussian cruelties in Khiva and in 
other places ; but when I thought of 
those things, I felt pained in my 
heart, and could not but allow to 
myself, that while that opium traffic 
lasted Englishmen had no right to 
take a stone and throw it at either 
Turkey or Russia. It was soothin 
that all of us in this meeting woul 
come to a very harmonious conclu- 
sion that. the sooner it was done 
away with the better. And if any 
one asks me, as I have often been 
asked, what practical measures J can 
propose—what plan I have in order 
to make up to India for the revenue 
that it is deriving from this opium, 
I say I have many plans and many 
thoughts about it in my mind; but 
it is not for me to put forward the 
plan that the Government of this 
country ought to adopt in order to 
rid the country of the shame and of 
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the calamity of this opium traffic. 
No, I take my stand on the old 
prophet’s ground, and I address to 
the Government of this country the 
that Isaiah, by the direction 
of God, addressed to Judea and to 
the people of Jerusalem, ‘‘ Cease to 
do evil: and learn to do well.” 
Cease to do evil; give the traffic 
up; and learn to do well. God will 
not forsake the country that is 
eager to put away the evil of its 
doings. In darkness there will 
arise light In its perplexity there 
will arise guidance and wisdom; 
and if England is to have the 
great and glorious future which we 
are fond of auspicing for her, and 
which we all earnestly and sincerely 
desire for her, it is only possible by 
ge herself in a position before 
od and man which will render 
it impossible for any heathen states- 
man to put such a question as the 
Chinese Ambassador put to myself, 
—* How, then, does England insist 
upon our taking her opium ?” 


5 Avenue du Roi de Rome, 

Paris, 20th July, 1878. 
Dear S1r,—I was much pleased to 
find in your letter of the 12th inst. 
another of the many gratifying 
proofs of the philanthropic interest 
which the people of England take 
in the happiness and welfare of my 
countrymen. .- 
I thank you with all my heart 
for the sympathy and assistance 
which you have extended to that 
portion of them who are now 
undergoing such fearful suffering 
in the north of China. I refrain 
from making any remarks as to the 
part taken by the English ministry 
which the clause legaliz- 

ing the import of opium, but su 
sing them to have erred, I would 
be wanting in gratitude if I only 
remembered that, and forgot the 
really phianthropicendeavours which 
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have been made by many of your 
countrymen in order to rescue the 
people of China from a vice which 
weighs so heavily on the nation, and 
is the source of so much misery to 
almost every family in the empire. 

It seldom occurs that any one 
remedy is found effective in dealing 
with an evil so universal as that of 
opium-smoking is in China; efficient 
action will generally be found to be 
the result of many agencies all 
working towards the same point, 
and the one which you propose for 
the suppression of the above vice 
would assuredly, in my opinion, be 
a valuable addition to the various 
societies which now exist for that 
purpose. The good which such a 
society would accomplish should not 
be measured by the number of 
members enrolled in its ranks, for a 
much greater number would un- 
doubtedly derive benefit from it, 
often unconsciously, from the mere 
fact of its keeping the evil perpetu- 
ally before their eyes. 

Everything which tends to coun- 
teract apathy, and the acceptance of 
the evil as one that is irremediable, 
must be of service; and therefore I 
will hail the foundation of such a 
society as you have proposed with 
all the warmth that might be 
saree from one who, in his 
individual capacity, has, first in his 
own house, and next in his immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, done something 
to eradicate the vice of opium- 
smoking. Hoping that you may be 
successful in your attempt to 
establish a society for the discourag- 
ing of the consumption of opium, 
and that strength to continue your 
benevolent labours may long be 
spared to you, I remain, dear sir; 

yours very truly, 
(Signed) Kuo Sune-rao, 
per Halliday Macartney. 


The Rev. John Edmunds, 
Newport, Barnstable. 
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 BRRATA. 
“Tae PLANTS oF THE Biste” Vol. IX. 


Page 453, Line 2, for “desideration” read ‘“‘desideratum.” 
» 454 Ll, , “rendenings” renderings.” 
” » “mordem” “ modern.’ 
” » | (Muh-kw) (Muh. kwa.) 
” ” » 32, “algumalgumnium” ,, 
” ” 33, ” santaliums ” santalinves. oe 
” ” » 85, “tender” » “render.” 
ee after “China” insert, (, ) 
” 455, Line &; riod (.) after “version.” 
” ” ” or “Aquilana” . read “ Aquilaria.” 
” ” ” » “Mat. Medhust” » “Mat. Med.” 
” ” ” » ‘‘helebere” »  ‘“helebore.” 


» “Tatasinos” »  ‘Tatarinon.” 
» “catalogue” »  “catalo 


1l, 
18, 
” 
» 14, , “Medhurst Sinen” » “Med. Sinen.” 
” ” » 18, ,, “Tatasinos” “™Tatarinou.” 
” ” » 20, , “liqu—” » . “lign—” 
” ” » 28, “Citrow” » “*Crtron.” 
” ” » 33, » ” ” ” 
” ” » 87, , “Tristram, he 7 » “Tristram” 
” 40, ” “las ” lus.” 
” ” » “nee” 
” ” » 42, , “agallochou”: »  “‘agallochon.” 
” ” ” 43, ” “Sanser” ” **Sanscr.” 
” ” » 2 » 
” ” » 5, cegyptiaca) »  “aegyptiaca)” 
” ” ” >» osevellia papyric fera” ,, 
»» ” » 12, , “Sanderach” » “Sandarach” in both 
cases. 
” 20, Biber ” Bible.” 
” ” » 33, after specific insert i. ) 
” ” » 26, omits s in Commentarys. 
” ” ” 30, for “J uniperas zs ad Juniperus.” 
» “41, after “however” insert ‘ 
» 457 ,, 11, after Ketzioh insert (, ) 
” ” ” 30, for “Thomson” read “Morison” 
” ” » 85, ,, —pervinus)” ” a i a 
” ” » » “Junipans” » 
” ” » 43, ,, “Melanonylou Melanoaylon.” 
” » 4, after “terebinthus)” insert (3) 
” ” » 4, omit ( ) round sub voce 
” ” » 19, Before halepeusis ) 
» » 9» “halepeusis” “halepensis” 
” ” ” 27 » » “Tatarinoo” »  “Tatarinou) 
we » » “Sandarcse”™ Sandaracae” 
” ” » 37 ’ after Cypress insert (” 
” ” » 40, ,, “asberah” read “asherah,’’ 
generally ” generically.” 
” » 6, , “Tatarinoo” “Tatarinon,,’ 
” ” 6, after “ ” insert insert (  ) 
” ” » 10, , (. ) to 7 include (see Smith’s 
in 
” ” » 15, , “Tatarinoo” “Tatarinou” 
include Populus treumla in ( 
ae » 39, ,, “Balscemodendrou” read “ Balsamodendron.” 


after “wrongly” insert (; ) 
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Byllabic Dictionary of the Laiagunge Wells Witkiame. 15.00 
Vocabulary and fiend Book the Obinese Language, 2 Vole Doolittle 9.00 
4 Do. Do. (paper cover) . 1,00 
ive Lessons i in Chinese ake eas: ‘ ” 2.00 
| Whewell’s Moghianics (Translation) 


‘Bdkins’ Progressive Lessons (German, Translation) Haas, 3.00 


Stitched rs 8.00 


 Notes.on ChineseLiterature __..,. 5.00 - 
Memwirs of Protestant Missionaries to the. 2.50 
Thirtyshine Atticles.with Com..%., A. B. Moule,” - 20° 
Elements of Chemistry, 4 Vols. (Chinese) L286. 
00, the’ Proper Hendeing of tho Worda Elohim and 
Theos into the Chinese Language . 
Essay on the:Proper Rendering of the Words: 
Theos into the Chinese Language . William J. Boone, DD.” 
Natural Theology and the Method of Divine Government, 8 vols. A Williamson, 1.00 
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